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A Prayer 


Forgive, O Lord, that where of old 

Men have found hope, and life, and thee, 
1 borrow but these grains of gold 

To wreathe with phantasy. 
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A VOICE IN THE NIGHT 


But Samuel ministered before Jehovah, being a child, 
girded with a linen ephod.—1 Samuel 2: 18. 


A VOICE IN THE NIGHT 


S IF it had been a ghost he had fled 
from it, and as he fled, beyond the 
sight not only of the temple, but be- 

yond the farthest pilgrim encampment, he 
tried to convince himself that it had been 
such a picture as one sees sometimes in 
hideous dreams. Yet all the while he knew 
that it had not been dream stuff, that what 
he had seen was real. 

So different his life had been from that 
of other boys and girls, even his scarcely 
known brothers and sisters, that sometimes 
it seemed to him that he himself was differ- 
ent, and for his years had grown faster and 
farther. With other children he had had 
almost no contact; his closest associate had 
been the old man, whose step had grown 
year by year more feeble, his eyes more dim, 
but whose gentleness had never known 
abatement ; next after him had been his two 
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sons, so stalwart and magnificent in spotless 
priestly vesture. Had he been able to 
analyze his feelings he would have said that 
he had never quite loved them, but he had 
admired them, had delighted in the defer- 
ence paid them, had taken pride in their 
friendly notice, had copied with an em- 
barrassed self-consciousness some of their 
stately mannerisms, had reverenced them 
always. 

His day’s routine was never laborious and 
never trivial. The lamps he trimmed and 
tended, they were not common lamps; the 
doors he opened and closed with punctual 
care were not ordinary doors; each smallest 
act was significant. Day after day, and es- 
pecially at the times of the great national 
festivals, the throngs of pilgrims came and 
went, an unending, but never a monotonous, 
procession. With them they brought not 
only their votive offerings but their gossip: 
strange stories told by the bronzed shipmen 
of Tyre; rumors of battle beyond Jordan; 
rumblings from hostile Philistia. That of 
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itself gave him a wider outlook than ever 
he could have had at Ramah. Among the 
pilgrims, too, he was becoming known; they 
came to him for favors and instructions; 
he had begun to feel himself a part of this 
larger life, to take pride in his expanding 
powers and responsibilities. But to-day, as 
the red, baleful sun flamed down the west, 
he realized that he was a very little boy, and, 
half unconsciously, he longed for the touch 
of his mother’s hand, the mother who had 
loaned him to Jehovah and whose face he 
saw but once each year. 

In one of the rocky hillsides he had found 
a crevice and there he crouched, not plan- 
ning, not thinking, only suffering as, in a 
world which resists the shaping of God’s 
hand, the innocent must so often suffer for 
the guilty; and over and over again, as if 
repeating it could make plain the incom- 
prehensible, he murmured : 

“Hophni and Phinehas, they’re bad men 
—they’re bad men.” 

Priestly tutelage had not kept him in ut- 
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ter ignorance of evil. He had known well 
there were such things as bad men, he knew 
the laws that bad men broke, and, in par- 
ticular, he had been well instructed in some 
of the evil practises of heathen cults by 
which they wére surrounded. But no man 
ever knows evil for what it is till he has 
seen it, where truth and purity should be, 
in the face of friend or kindred, or coiled 
all unsuspected in the secret chamber of his 
own heart, and from his appalling revelation 
of it, hidden beneath the robes of the 
sanctuary, the boy recoiled, shaken, dizzy, 
asking himself such questions as never be- 
fore had crossed the unsullied threshold of 
his soul. 

Jehovah, who could paint sunset with col- 
ors so radiantly blazing, how in his holy 
place could he behold such evil and not send 
forth his lightnings? Where was the rain of 
fire that blasted the evil cities? The gulf that 
in the solid earth opened to swallow sacri- 
lege? Such things had been in the old days; 
but now food came no longer like dew upon 
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the grass, there must be labor, and waiting, 
and then the harvest; no longer the angel of 
Jehovah came down to smite the proud; Je- 
hovah’s people must themselves go out to 
battle and not always to victory; no longer 
by day and night the visible Shekinah 
pointed the tribes to heaven. Only the eye 
of faith could see that the God of the fathers 
dwelt still between the wings of the cheru- 
bim. Why was it? Eli would know. He 
always could answer the hardest, most puz- 
zling questions; and then his burden surged 
back upon him with crushing weight, for he 
remembered he could not tell this to Eli, and 
it was the first thing in all his innocent life 
that he had not brought gladly to that un- 
failing source of wisdom and sympathy. 

“Tt seems as if I’ve got to tell somebody,” 
he moaned. “I’ve got to—I can’t know it 
just all alone.” 

Instinctively his thought turned to the 
only other one to whom he could have con- 
fided his trouble. He was wearing the little 
coat that she had brought him, the gift that 
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came yearly, as regularly as pilgrimage time. 
He had been childishly proud of its perfec- 
tions, but now the newness brought a pang. 

“If only she were coming next Sabbath, 
or next new moon, even,” he grieved, “I 
could wait and tell her, but it will be so long 
before she comes again. It’s hardly worn 
out any.” 

And with that thought something seemed 
to give way within him, for he flung him- 
self prone on his face, his little body shaken 
with wild, convulsive sobs; there came the 
healing flood to which his years had right, 
and the salt tears wet the sleeves of the little 
love-coat. 


The evening sacrifice was almost over 
when he re-entered the temple enclosure and 
hurried through the throngs of worshipers 
to his neglected tasks. One glimpse he 
caught of Hophni and Phinehas, standing in 
glittering magnificence before the altar of 
burnt-offering, and shudderingly he won- 
dered how they could, knowing their own 
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hearts. Then, with a feverish haste, he fell 
to work; he could not indeed make clean 
the hearts of recreant priests or cast the un- 
worthy from the sanctuary, but he could 
make clean the sacred basins and lavers, he 
could cast out ashes and refuse, and this 
work too, small as it was, was service that 
needed the doing. 

Always his tender heart had grieved for 
Eli’s blindness, but that night, as alone to- 
gether they ate their evening meal, he was 
glad that no seeing eye could read his face. 
Yet, by a sort of intuition, the old man 
seemed to divine that he was troubled, and 
asked him nothing, and was, if possible, 
more gentle than even it was his wont to 
be. Then, when the dark was fully come, | 
the aged priest went to his rest and the child 
was alone in the gloom of the sanctuary, 
heavy with the perfume of incense and lit 
only by the softly diffused glow from the 
great seven branched candlestick. 

It had seemed to him, just for a moment 
in that black afternoon, as if it all had gone, 
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the best of everything in earth and sky and 
in his own heart, but now, as he turned to- 
ward the place where rested the sacred ark, 
he realized that his childish faith had been 
grounded better than he knew. Softly he 
drew near ‘to the great curtain, and, 
crouched against its heavy folds, he whis- 
pered: 

“Q Jehovah, I’m only a little boy who 
tends your lamps, and opens and shuts the 
doors of your house, and helps to keep 
things dusted and looking nice. Always, I 
think, I’ve loved you, but perhaps only be- 
cause they taught me to, mother and Eli, 
and because I liked the things you sent 
me, the beautiful days and nights, and the 
work that was like helping you and the 
people that seemed all friendly. But to- 
night, O Jehovah, it isn’t the same. I 
need you to-night, because I know some- 
thing important and too dreadful to be kept 
all to myself, and I can’t tell it to anybody— 
but you.” 

He had hoped that the prayer would bring 
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quietness, but he had yet to learn the mys- 
tery of God’s ways. How, in the stress and 
agony that racked the sleepless hours, should 
he recognize the steps leading to peace? 
Try as he would to blot it out, the hide- 
ous picture that had blasted his Eden 
swam ever against the background of the 
dark, and out of the night arose strange 
sounds, clashing, discordant, not like the 
solemn voices that should fill temple walls. 
Once, just as he seemed about to doze away, 
there came his own name, so clear it seemed 
to him that Eli must have spoken; but when 
he ran to the alcove where stood the old 
man’s couch, Eli said “No,” and stroking his 
feverish hand, bade him lie down again. 
Unutterably strange it was, for him to lie 
awake. Sleep usually came as soon as ever 
his head touched the pillow. He must sleep; 
how else should he be rested for to-morrow’s 
tasks? And tightly closing his throbbing 
eyes he forced his hands and feet to quiet- 
ness, and began breathing slowly and deeply, 
while his mind crooned over the words of 
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one of the old hymns. Then—he felt sure 
he could not be mistaken, and once more he 
swiftly pattered the length of the great room. 

“You called?’ he whispered, thrusting 
aside the curtain. 

And in the dim light the old man lifted 
his head to say with wondrous gentleness: 

“T did not call, my son. Lie down again.” 

He lay down, but not to repose; rather to 
an increasing exaltation. There are degrees 
of wakefulness, and for him in that hour 
every sense seemed wakeful beyond all ordi- 
nary meaning. Piercing through darkness, 
his eyes saw things unseen before; as if un- 
sealed, his ears caught whispers—! And 
then, it came again, so clearly he knew he 
heard it, but when again he parted the cur- 
tains the old man slept, and, wondering, the 
boy stood silent. 

“Tf I could only tell him!” he moaned, and 
then the need of some human touch brought 
him to his knees beside the couch, and the 
old man, waking from his light slumber, laid 


his hand upon his burning cheek. 
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“You thought again that I called?” he 
asked. 

“T was sure of it. Some one was calling 
me.” 

Perhaps some subtler sense than that of 
sight served the blind priest, for very simply 
he answered : 

“Sometimes alone at night God speaks to 
us. Has he ever spoken to you so?” 

The boy quietly shook his head. “No,” he 
answered. 

“Sometimes to me he has. You, too, will 
learn to hear him when he speaks—perhaps 
to-night. Only,” for his sensitive hand had 
felt the trembling of the boy’s frame, “only, 
you must not be afraid. Listen, and to 
his call answer as you have answered to 
mine.” 

It brought his first glimmer of peace, that 
confident assurance that behind the hideous 
pictures and the confusion of sounds that 
were not, was Jehovah’s voice. When he 
went back once more to lie down, he had 
learned the greatest lesson that Eli had ever 
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taught him: the lesson that to hear amid 
the world’s confusing sounds the voice of 
God is, first of all, to be willing to hear it. 

Then it came to him clearly out of the 
perfumed dusk: it was the voice at whose 
bidding the kght had first come, out of the 
primal darkness, and into the heart of the 
child it brought the light, a light revealing 
the punishment which sin ever drags after 
it, whether it be the sin of the vile or the 
sin of the weak; revealing the justice which 
is love and the love which is justice. All 
the long night, till the flame died in the last 
cup of the great seven-branched candle- 
stick, wide-eyed and sleepless, he pondered 
the message, till it was clear to him as the 
dawn that broke over Gilead. 

He had opened the doors of the temple 
and was looking forth, not joyously, but 
resolutely, upon the new day, when behind 
him he heard the faltering step of the old 
priest. 

“Samuel, my son?” questioned the gentle 
voice. 
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The boy went to him and took his hand. 
“Was I right? Did God speak to you?” 
Y ¢3,” 

It was barely a whisper. 

“What did he say?” 

A sudden impulse to tear away his hand, 
to fly from the cruel pain that he was asked 
to inflict, wrenched the boy’s heart; yet he 
had never refused obedience to one request 
that loving voice had uttered. 

“He did not speak to me,” the voice went 
on. “Sometimes when God’s voice calls we 
shut our ears, and after that it does not come 
again. Tell me, my child,” he pleaded, “tell 
me it all, just as it was.” 

A moment his writhing lips refused obedi- 
ence, then stooping, he kissed the withered 
hand, and holding it between his brown 
palms, said in a voice as gentle as Eli’s own: 

“Hophni and Phineas—they’re bad men 
—they’re bad men.” 

There was no answer. The old man’s 
face was almost expressionless. 

“You knew it before?” the boy asked. 
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“T knew it before. God sent a man to tell 
me long ago, and I was angry.” 

It seemed incredible that Eli could ever 
have been angry; yet Eli said it. 

“But you are not angry now—with me?” 
questioned the boy. 

“T am not angry with you—nor with Je- 
hovah. Go on, my son.” 

“And God will punish them. He doesn’t 
want to, but he must. They had you to tell 
them better, and they were priests—by what 
they were, people would think what He was. 
‘And the things they did were not little 
things; and so God, who loves everything 
he ever made, and who loves them, he is go- 
ing to punish them, and it will be very ter- 
rible.”’ 

From behind crimson clouds the sun came 
forth and shone upon the old man’s sight- 
less eyes. Perhaps in that moment he real- 
ized that the punishments of love are always 
terrible, and, in the secret of his own heart, 
wept for his weakness, unequal to giving 


pain to those he most had loved, that out 
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of that pain they might come forth more 
lovely. 

“It is Jehovah,” he said, “all that He does 
is good.” 

* * * * * * 

Upon the road to Shechem, two house- 
holds, returning from pilgrimage, were en- 
camped for the night. The women and chil- 
dren were already asleep, but the men lin- 
gered, while over the dying camp fire the 
_ younger told a story of shame and extortion. 

“The priests of the nations’ gods would 
treat us better,” he ended. ‘Where is Jeho- 
vah, that he can suffer such things?” 

“He has not forgotten his people,” 
answered the older man. “I, too, saw some- 
thing of what you tell me, but I saw also 
that the end draws near, and that a worthier 
is being made ready to stand before His 
people. The boy with the linen ephod, he 
who is always with Eli—” 

The other nodded. 

“T had a long talk with him one afternoon. 
Jehovah is in the child’s heart. He will yet 
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purge the sanctuary, if God’s wrath purge 
it not by swifter means.” 

Something of hope kindled in his friend’s 
face. 

“It may be,” he mused. “At Ramah I 
knew his father and mother; he comes of 
good stock. May the name of Jehovah not 
be forgotten because of evil men.” 
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Now there was no smith found throughout all the land 

of Israel; for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make 

them swords or spears. .. . So it came to pass in the day 

of battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found in 

the hand of any of the people; . . . but with Saul was there 
found.—1 Samuel 13 : 19, 22. 


WHEN THE KING AROSE 


UP TO that moment it had been like all 
the other days. 

He had gone forth at morning to watch 
his little flock of straggling sheep, at noon- 
tide he and Arod met on the hilltop to 
have their lunch together. After they had 
eaten and Arod had returned to his own 
flock, he had wandered about with no spe- 
cial purpose, though keeping a watchful eye 
upon the sheep; finally he had gone to aim- 
lessly flinging stones, and then—there had 
flashed upon him the great discovery, mak- 
ing this day different from all that had ever 
come before and from all that were ever to 
come after. 

Scarcely could he believe his eyes, for not 
the greatest man of the twelve abject tribes 
owned such a treasure. The enemy did not 
permit it, and, for all Hezron’s brief life, the 


enemy’s edict had been law. Yet here it 
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lay, among the tangled grass, under Jeho- 
vah’s smiling sky, ready to his hand—a 
sword of tempered steel; and with a sob his 
boyish hand closed on the hilt and his fearful 
eyes swept the horizon to make sure none 
had seen him. - 

How could it have come here? At first 
he had not the wildest guess. Then he re- 
membered the band of marauders that had 
swept through the valley the week before. 
He, with his father and mother and all the 
neighborhood, had fled, but they had not 
been able to take everything with them; four 
sheep and two of the asses they had lost. A 
trooper of that band had doubtless dropped 
his sword and here it lay, a priceless indem- 
nity for pillage. 

Solicitously he tried the blade upon his 
thumb. It had a keen edge, the dew had 
rusted it but little; a touch of oil and a bit 
of soft stone would soon fix that. But first 
he must find for it a place of safe conceal- 
ment. 

No human eye was near enough to have 
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watched him, yet he laid the sword in the 
center of a bundle of green boughs before 
he lifted it from the ground. Thus hidden, 
he carried it to the hillock where he and 
Arod had eaten their mid-day lunch, and in 
a secret cleft of the rock he hid it. There it 
was safe from rain, and, to make it doubly 
secure from prying eyes, he packed it about 
with dry leaves and coarse moss. Then he 
climbed to the top of the hillock and gave 
the call that he and Arod had used as signal 
since the first day that they had succeeded 
their older brothers as sheepherders. The 
answer came instantly, and a moment later 
his friend appeared. 

“T’vye found something,’ Hezron an- 
nounced, breathlessly. 

“What is it?” Arod demanded. 

“You won’t tell, if I show you?’ 

‘Nov’ 

“Not even if they’d cut your hands off?” 

“No,” replied Arod, stolidly. 

“Come on, then.” 

He led the way to his secret hiding place, 
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raked away moss and dry leaves and stood 
back to watch the effect. Arod’s eyes kin- 
dled indeed, but not with exactly the degree 
of enthusiasm Hezron had hoped. Truth 
to tell, his friend’s imagination was of not 
quite so inflammable a substance as his own. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “I know men who 
would give ten sheep for that.” 

“They wouldn't get it for twenty,” ejacu- 
lated Hezron. 

“Why not? What are you going to do 
with it?” 

“T’'m going to keep it—till I get big 
enough to use it.” 

Arod sighed with a despondency ill suited 
to his years. 

“Hope it will be a better time for fighting 
than it is now,” he said. 

“Now is all right, if only folks thought 
so,” retorted Hezron. “Nobody tries to 
fight; they’re all scared now. That’s all 
that’s the matter. Don’t you remember at 
Ophrah last year, that man that killed a 
Philistine with a coulter?” 
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“Yes, and what happened?” 

“Well,” Hezron admitted, “a lot of his 
folks got killed, of course, but they deserved 
it. They didn’t stand by him.” 

“What would have been the good of 
standing by him? There would have been 
just more of them killed. It’s no use fight- 
ing once you're clear beaten. We’re beaten, 
that’s all.” 

“Are we?” 

There was a dreamy scorn in Hezron’s 
tone. His hand had crept in upon the shelf 
of rock, and lovingly it was stroking the 
sword hilt. 

“Arod, have you forgotten all the old 
stories, or didn’t you ever have a grand- 
father to tell you? We're beaten, I know 
that; but we’re Jehovah’s people, and He 
isn’t beaten. Think of the old days, when 
we came out of Egypt, and Pharaoh couldn’t 
stop us; marched into the sea, and He cut a 
path for us; came in here, we that had been 
slaves, and drove out everybody that blocked 
the road. Where were the Philistines then? 
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Why, it wasn’t worth our trouble to kill 
them! And do you think that now they’re 
really going to hurt us? Why, some day 
the only way people will know there ever 
were any Philistines is just because for a 
minute they got in front of His people—and 
He brushed them away.” 

“Maybe,” assented Arod. It was hard 
to resist the contagion of such enthusiasm. 
“Maybe; but Hezron, there are awful things 
happen these days.” 

“Don’t we deserve them?’ Hezron’s eyes 
flamed wrathfully. “Can you blame Him 
for not helping cowards? Think what hap- 
pened that other time at Ophrah, when God 
sent the Abiezrite, and out of his army he 
took just three hundred, but they were men; 
and that handful drove Midian, that were 
like grasshoppers, clear to the fords of Jor- 
dan. It isn’t numbers we need.” 

“That was a long time ago,” sighed Arod, 
“and besides,” he added, “those men had 
swords.” 

“Samson, at Ramath-lehi, he didn’t have 
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any sword, and he was fighting these same 
Philistines.” 

“That was a long time ago, too, and be- 
sides, he was a giant.” 

“We've got a neighbor that is pretty tall.” 

Arod rose slowly, ran his eye around the 
circle of the horizon to see that the sheep 
were all quietly feeding, then dropped down 
again, cross-legged, upon the rock. 

“You know,” he began, his voice sunk to 
a confidential whisper, “I heard something 
about him. Come on, clear to the top, where 
we can watch the sheep better, and I'll tell 
you.” 

With scrupulous care Hezron packed the 
moss and dry leaves back about the sword, | 
then followed his friend to the summit of the 
hillock. The sun was painting the west with 
colors of dazzling splendor, but the boys’ 
eyes were blind to the sky-hung tapestry. 
They squatted opposite each other and with 
unwonted animation Arod began: 

“You know those three days that their 
asses were lost? And he and Tola went off 
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to find them? And his father got worried 
because they were gone so long? Well, they 
didn’t get lost, and they didn’t have to go 
round to get away from some of the enemy, 
the way folks thought, but after they had 
gone a long ‘ways they came to The Seer’s 
city, and went to his house. Tola thought 
he might know about the asses (they say 
he can tell such things), and he kept them 
all night and in the morning he sent Tola 
ahead, but Saul he kept for a little while and 
told him something. Nobody knows what it 
was, but they all say that he hasn’t been any- 
thing like the same man since then. Why, 
on the way back, they met some of the 
‘prophets marching and chanting, and all at 
once he began chanting and marching with 
them, and before that he had hardly said 
anything. It frightened Tola.” 

“What do you think The Seer told him?” 

“T don’t know—only what folks say.” 

“And what’s that ?” 

“Why, they say that The Seer told him 
some day he would be king, and that he 
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poured the oil on his head and called him the 
captain of Jehovah’s inheritance.” 

Hezron sprang to his feet, his cheeks 
blazing. 

“That’s what we need,” he exclaimed, “a 
king—the kind of king that The Seer would 
pick out. The people would follow him and 
he could save us—he could do it now, with- 
out swords, and without an army. Do you 
think it’s true? Did he really say that?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Arod was gloomily dig- 
ging his bare heel into some soil that had 
lodged in a pocket of the rock. “We need 
something, and The Seer, he knows that, 
too. Maybe a king would help some. It 
isn’t just the Philistines. You know those 
Ammonites, over across the river, they’re 
making trouble again, too.” 

For a moment Arod pondered the problem 
in silent dejection, then with a heavy sigh 
he turned again to his friend: 

“‘Hezron, how long is it going to keep on 
this way? How bad have things got to get 
before Jehovah will do something?” 
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“T don’t know,’ Hezron answered. “I 
suppose people asked that in the old days, 
when we were slaves; but it’s coming. It’s 
surely coming. Nobody knows when, any 
more than you or I do, unless it is The Seer ; 
but I believedt could come right now, if we, 
all of us, were doing our part.” 

“What is our part?’ Arod demanded. 
“What can we do? I mean just you and I?” 

“We can say it in our prayers, every 
morning and every night. I dothat. Don’t 
you?” 

“T will,’ Arod promised. ‘What else can 
we do?” 

“Learn to throw stones straight, and grow 
as big and strong as we can, so we'll be 
ready, and—I’ll let you practise sometimes 
with the sword.” 

Then the boys noticed that the shadow on 
the rocks marked the time when their flocks 
must be started homeward, but ere Hezron 
began calling his sheep, he took one more 
look at his treasure, safe hidden in the cleft 
of the hillside. 
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He was half-way home, trudging ahead of 
his flock, lost in thinking, when he was 
startled by Arod’s call, and the next moment 
his friend burst through the thicket. 

“Tt was so,” he panted. 

“What?” Hezron demanded. 

“That was what The Seer told him. 
They’ve come to him now for help. Hurry, 
and we can get there on time.” 

- Both boys were running, but even as they 
ran, Arod continued his story, too full of it 
to miss the joy of its telling. 

“Nahash—he’s_ that Ammonite—that 
made all the trouble—he’s come with his 
army—to Jabesh-gilead—and he’s going to 
put out—all their right eyes—unless help 
comes—in seven days—he’s let them send 
messengers—” 

In Hezron’s throat something swelled al- 
most to bursting. How confidently this 
heathen chief counted upon the craven cow- 
ardice of his people. Nothing could better 
have shown their abject humiliation, the 
contempt in which the nations held them. 
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Arod, running his hardest, still continued 
panting out his story: 

“_they came, of course—to Saul—about 
the first. I saw him coming—with the oxen 
—from the field—and I didn’t want you— 
to miss it—’\ 

He stopped stock still. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“Go on,” Hezron called, over his shoulder. 
“Never mind me. I’ll come in a minute.” 

And Arod, through sheer amazement, ran 
no more, but with an occasional backward 
glance, strode on toward the point where 
he conjectured that the messengers would 
meet the man they sought. 

As he had never run before, Hezron flew 
back along the path to the hillock. He had 
forgotten the sheep, forgotten that he was 
tired and hungry; one thought alone filled — 
all his mental horizon. The sword! With 
feverish hands he tore it from its hiding 
place, and, holding it high above his head, 
raced back after his friend. 

To the farm servants the tragic appeal 
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had first come; from them it had radiated 
with the proverbial speed of ill news and a 
throng had gathered: all the children and 
women of the household, a motley company 
of neighbors and semi-retainers, and among 
them a few men, hunted and proscribed, 
who had come at the first whispered word 
of the eventful meeting with The Seer. All 
were waiting the verdict of the young man, 
upon whose head, if rumor were to be 
trusted, there had been placed the crushing 
weight of a crown. But not in silence they 
waited. All of the women were weeping, 
the children as well, unreasoningly, but 
loudly ; some of the men, too, were sobbing 
or wailing in half hysteric unrestraint. 
Apart from the rest there stood the wear- 
ied runners. They had spoken their mes- 
sage, and, with intent, bloodshot eyes, they 
scanned the stern, bearded face into which 
the blood had crept up until the brow and 
cheeks showed almost purple in the light of 
the dying sun. Stained as he was with the 
soil and with the sweat of his labor, he was 
oS 
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yet a majestic figure, towering head and 
shoulders above the tallest of them. Beside 
him stood the yoke of white oxen, dull 
apathetic symbols of a people in whom 
years of defeat and oppression had bred a 
brutish quiescence. Such was the group into 
which burst the stripling. 

He did not speak; his message needed no 
words, nor had he breath with which to 
speak them; but he knelt before the man in 
whose sight he seemed a pigmy, and at his 
feet he laid his priceless treasure. 

The man spoke not; perhaps he did not so 
much as see the boy, but he caught the glint 
of martial steel, stooped, snatched it, and 
the weapon, too heavy for the boy’s wield- 
ing, was in his hand like a ray of light, 
flung from some glittering crystal. As in 
the grip of an inexorable, hypnotic spell they 
watched him through the wild scene of blood 
that followed. Into the throat of one ox, 
then of the other, there sprang that gleam 
of light, and then, with a violence that 
seemed to savor almost of frenzy, the tower- 
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ing figure fell on the prostrate carcasses, 
hewing and slashing, until they lay before 
him a shapeless heap of macerated flesh, and 
he, red-stained from brow to feet, was like 
some hideous spectre of the shambles. 

The sound of weeping ceased, and, as they 
watched him, they forgot almost to breathe. 
Had his strange madness come again? Was 
this wild fury—? Then, even as they won- 
dered, ’twas over, and like the flare of light- 
ning showing a path through storm and 
midnight, his eyes blazed forth the potent 
meaning of it all. 

“Take this!” his red right hand swung 
toward the heap of bloody refuse. “Take it 
and say to all the people that so shall it be 
done to the cattle of him who follows not 
Saul and Samuel to the saving of Jabesh- 
gilead.”’ 

A second time that wondrous day there 
surged into Hezron’s heart a great thought. 
Again he sprang into the center of the group, 
and, lifting high his boyish treble, shouted: 

“God save the King!” 
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Arod joined his voice, the farm servants 
theirs, the wearied messengers from Jabesh 
renewed their strength. They all were 


shouting : 
“God save the King! God save the 
King!’ \ 


And they did well, for in their shout there 
rang the doom of Israel’s foes, the promise 
of a brighter day to come. 
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The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.—Psalm 51 : 17. 


THE. REGICIDE * 


LAYMe as he was, he had been born a 

fighter. Even as a child he had 
hunted wild animals that were the terror 
of grown men. Before he had come to man- 
hood he was off to the cave of Adullam, and 
a leader among those wild, free spirits. The 
civil war brought only new distinctions; the 
era of conquest which followed had ad- 
vanced him still further; he grew in great- 
ness as did the poet-king, his master, until 
the whole standing army held but three who 
outranked him. Beside all he was a popular 
hero, the idol of the people; nothing had 
ever been too hazardous for him, ballads 
were sung of his exploits, his prowess was 
made the theme of tales incredible, only 
official chroniclers could name the number 
of his battles and sieges; his personal en- 


1 In this story, the exact chronology of the events described 
is not closely followed. 
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counters there was no reckoning up, and 
yet, always, to the end of his three-score 
years and ten, that one skirmish stood out, 
distinct from all the others, lonely in its 
unique, utter horror. 

As captain of the bodyguard, he would 
naturally have been at the capital, but in- 
action had made him restless, and to obtain 
permission to visit the front had been 
merely a form. The Hittite he overtook, 
returning with a message to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and naturally they went 
on in company. Not before midnight did 
they pass the pickets, but next morning he 
was out before sunrise. The tasting again 
of actual warfare was like wine to him, and 
he was as radiantly hilarious as the young- 
est recruit, greeting old friends, hearing 
and telling the latest news, and then, in the 
very midst of it all, as if to set the climax 
to his joy, the alarm was sounded—the 
enemy had sallied upon the advance line. 
He leaped to the back of the first horse he 
could reach, raced into the conflict, and 
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reached the fighting just at the incredible 
moment. 

The stroke that killed his horse was, he 
believed, an honest one, but he who tripped 
him in his forward rush was one of his own 
men. The Hittite he caught one glimpse of, 
far ahead, in the very gate of the city. The 
man was crazy to have pushed on so far, 
but just such sheer insanity won battles 
sometimes ; by such insane tactics he had won 
battles himself, and in a voice that made 
shields rattle, he bellowed the battle-cry, 
leaped to his feet and plunged on to the 
rescue. Then the whole craven mass 
thickened and clogged him. Beside himself 
with rage, he struggled and _ shouted. 
Against appalling odds the Hittite was 
holding his ground; they might yet reach 
him, the city’s fate might, in an hour, be 
sealed if they showed but an echo of his 
daring; such words he shouted in fierce 
gasps, as he strove to rally them, but ever 
they closed the tighter, clutching him like 
a quicksand. 
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The agony of hours seemed crushed into 
those frantic moments. These were the men 
beside whom he had fought in countless 
battles ; he would have said that to the utter- 
most he knew them, yet they hung back, 
slunk from his gaze, the seeming victims 
of hopeless, helpless panic. He ordered, en- 
treated, grappled them with his hands, 
struck them with the flat of his sword, 
cursed them at last with hideous blasphemies, 
and then—he suddenly flung off authority. 
He was no more the captain of the king’s 
guard, he was one man going to the rescue 
of his friend, and, with a cry of warning, 
he cut his way through his own men, his 
eyes blazing, his sword bloodstained to the 
hilt, his lips thundering the battle-cry 
which never before had they heard un- 
moved. 

Again he caught a glimpse of the Hittite, 
beset by foes as he had seen a wounded lion 
beset by dogs, but even as he leaped toward 
him the man went down, swarmed over by 
the pack, and in that moment the climax 
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was put to the incredible, for, as if by magic, 
his own troops forgot their panic, rallied 
in splendid order and brought him off; they 
even brought off the body of the Hittite, 
mangled almost beyond recognition. 

An arrow, shot from the city wall, had 
found a joint in his armor. With a vicious 
jerk he tore it out. Then, without word or 
sign to any one, he strode back to the camp, 
past the sentry and into the tent of the 
commander-in-chief. 

“Who held command before the gate this 
morning?” he demanded. 

The commander looked up, frowning at 
his tempestuous intrusion. 

“Uriah, the Hittite,” he answered, im- 
passively. 

“And under him—?”’ 

Impassively still the commander named a 
half dozen officers. 

“They should be court-martialed for 
cowardice. They have disgraced their 
king, their country, and their God.” 

“‘And the result is—?”’ 
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“We have lost as brave a soldier as ever 
fought for the king.” 

“The Hittite?” 

“Murdered by his own men, with the 
sword of Ammon.” 

The commander smiled grimly. 

“And his wife is—a widow.” 

Something of the wild bewilderment that 
he had felt in the skirmish fell on him. 

“What do you mean?” he shouted. “Do 
you care nothing for all this?” 

“Surely,” returned the commander, “but 
more for my own head. What do you 
mean, Benaiah?” he demanded, with sud- 
den directness. “Is this part of the game, 
that you shall play holy innocent ?” 

Upon the brow of the captain of the body- 
guard the veins stood forth like knotted 
cords, and his great hands opened and 
closed with ominous slowness. 

“T play no games,” he answered. “What 
you would say, say plainly.” 

The commander’s gesture was one of in- 
credulous impatience. 
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“T had my authority,” he said. “Have it 
now, and not a step would I have gone 
without it; that they knew full well who 
sent it. It is appointed for all men to die. 
To-day it was appointed for him.” 

“By whom appointed ?” 

“By the king. You tell me you did not 
know it?” 

A sudden weakness shot through the 
giant frame. Out of the mist of things for- 
gotten came back a word that he had wiped 
from his mind as one wipes foulness from 
the hand. A word that he would gladly 
have blotted with blood, could he have 
traced it to any fightable source. 

“T did not know it,” he answered simply. 

“So? Well, I like you better. I thought 
you must know, since you came in together. 
I counted they had not quite trusted me with 
their dirty work, so sent you to watch me. 
I might not—” he paused, his face the battle- 
ground of troubled thoughts—“I might not 
have done it—so quickly—only for that. 
It’s simply—” 
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And with a cynical directness he told the 


story, while his listener turned sick and 
giddy, feeling the solid ground beneath him 
rock like a boat in tempest. 

“You had his order? The king’s?” 

“There lies the letter.” 

His training as a soldier asserted itself. 
He gripped his nerves, took up the letter, 
read it, critically examined the king’s seal 
and laid it down. 

“Tt was the letter he carried himself. He 
showed it to me,”’ he murmured. 

“Wractly.” 

“And the rest— That is true also?” 

“You should know better than I. Ask the 
scandal-mongers at home there.” 

For a moment the captain of the body- 
guard stood silent. He took a step or two 
as if to leave the tent, then turned and came 
back. 

“You know my father—the priest?” 

“surely.” 

The commander plainly found his be- 
havior annoyingly puzzling. 
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“And know that like him I am not given 
to speaking lightly or blasphemously ?” 

“You are not.” 

“Then listen.” And with a composure 
and deliberation which made his utterance 
frightful, he went on: “May the curse of 
Him who bears the Ineffable Name rest on 
those cowards who in the day of battle 
turned back. May they live without joy and 
die without honor. May it rest on the king, 
whose vile heart first conceived this infamy. 
Where love and trust most harbor may he 
find treachery. And may it rest on you, his 
tool for evil; in trouble may you cry out 
and find no voice of friend to answer you.” 

He turned on his heel, stalked from the 
tent, and so numbing had been the magnifi- 
cent audacity of it that he was beyond reach 
before the dazed commander, purple with 
rage, had struggled to his feet. His very 
fury choked his first words and then, as 
he glared after the retreating figure, his 
judgment wakened. 

“He'll get over it,’ he growled, “the 
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temper of a brushfire and’ morals fit for a 
maiden. But,” he smiled grimly, “just that 
will keep him from ever holding my place. 
A good subordinate, if'a man strokes him 
the right way and forgets things like this.” 


\ 


* * K * *K *K * 


It was evening when Benaiah ascended 
the hill to the palace. During the long, 
swift, lonely ride from Rabbah, there had 
been ample time for reflection, but in his 
fixed purpose he had not one moment wav- 
ered. Never had their relations been simply 
those of monarch and subject; almost from 
childhood they had been friends. When 
his great triumph over the dreaded Philis- 
tine champion had brought the ruddy youth 
fame in a day, Benaiah, but a few years his 
junior, had been among those who with joy 
flocked out to meet him. Under him he had 
seen his first real service. Not once had 
his whole-hearted devotion wavered during 
the stressful days when the insane old king 


was hunting him like a partridge on the 
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mountains, They had shared the same dan- 
gers and bivouacs, had fought and foraged 
for each other, and more than once, in some 
deep limestone cave or lonely shepherd’s 
hut, he and the rude harp had been the king’s 
only companions. 

That harp, to him who was unblessed by 
any gift of song, had always been a veritable 
miracle, as in the hands of their young cap- 
tain its music accompanied old ballads, sung 
about soldiers’ camp fires for generations, or, 
better still, served its player’s own improvis- 
ings and helped him to tell their victories, 
their joys, their aspirations. What glorious 
days had those been! And other good days 
had followed. In the pursuit from Ziklag 
they had ridden side by side, a hundred 
times during the wars of conquest they had 
gone forth together to battle, a score of 
times his bow or spear had snatched the king 
from threatening death; and now—with de- 
termined heart and steadfast feet, he went 
to take the life he then had shielded. 

The counsel so cynically given he had fol- 
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lowed. He had sought out the scandal-mon- 
gers. The letter Joab had shown him was no 
cunning forgery. The king was guilty, and 
he smiled grimly as he recalled a newly pro- 
mulgated order of the court—that state 
criminals should meet their death at the 
hands of the captain of the bodyguard. 

What for another man would have been 
hedged with a thousand perilous difficulties 
would for him be absurdly simple. His 
rank secured his entrance. New come, as 
he was, from the front, the king would wel- 
come him, a word would tell he knew the 
guilty secret. One thrust—beyond that his 
thought went not. One thrust would suffice, 
and, once justice was done, the rest was 
with Jehovah. 

He was at the very door of the royal 
apartments when he heard his name called 
and turned to meet a familiar figure. In the 
old outlaw days this man, feeling perhaps 
in his own gentle heart the stirring of some 
strange, errant impulse, had gone out with 
them to be their priest and prophet, repress- 
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ing their fierceness, directing their aspira- 
tions, turning their thoughts ever to things 
higher than war and pillage. In Benaiah’s 
heart he had stood ever next to the king and 
his own father, and yet—he could not have 
told why—he was just now the one man of 
all others whom he would most gladly have 
shunned. 

“T was just seeking you, captain,’ ex- 
plained the elder man. “They tell me that 
to speak with the king a password is neces- 
sary, and you, I think, will vouch for me.” 

Save for the guard of foreign mercen- 
aries, a part of Benaiah’s own band, they 
were alone together. 

“You shall see him,” he said, “as soon as 
I have made my report. I am just come 
with news from the front.” 

From of old he had dreaded those eyes 
that seemed to read one’s soul to the utter- 
most. He dreaded them now, as they drew 
him, and as his own eyes fell before them. 

“T also have news—from the front,” an- 
swered the prophet. 
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‘““My message is very important.” 

“And mine.” 

Like two matched champions they faced 
each other, the soldier towering aloft in 
physical dominance, the prophet serenely 
inflexible, even confident. Suddenly it came 
upon Benaiah that this was but fencing. 
They both were keeping something unsaid. 
He cast a quick glance toward the mercen- 
aries, then: 

“You know this infamy?” he whispered. 

The prophet inclined his head. 

“And still go to him? You shall, only— 
after you I follow. My message he shall 
hear also.” 

He spoke with a soldier’s sternness, but 
he to whom he spoke quailed not. 

“Tf he hear not my message, yours he 
shall hear,” he answered, and together they 
entered the presence. 

The room revealed an Oriental splendor 
against which there had already risen vague 
murmurings. Upon the inlaid floor were 
costly rugs and the dressed skins of strange 
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beasts; the walls were blazoned with varie- 
gated colors, the couches spread with silken 
coverlets; through the open shutters there 
fell the starlight and mingled its softer 
radiance with the glow from golden lamps. 
From the royal gardens without, borne on 
the night air, came the breath of languor- 
ous perfumes and with them the passionate 
music of one serenading bird. 

The soldier saluted as he presented the 
prophet, moved backward to the door, and 
then, on its very threshold, seemed by his 
immobility to efface himself. He waited, 
an observer would have said, the sign by 
which the monarch would dismiss him. To 
all appearance he was as insensate as one of 
the carven pillars, but king and prophet lay 
directly before his unwinking eyes, his hand 
was upon his sword hilt, and he knew him- 
self still master of the situation. 

The unwonted, the almost effeminate, lux- 
ury of the king’s dress did not escape him; 
then, with a sort of savage, vindictive joy, 
he noted that the sight of the prophet had 
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seemed to rouse an intensification of the 
same uneasiness which he himself had felt, 
though the king appeared to be seeking to 
mask it with a mien of almost caressing 
graciousness. 

“You are net with us as often as of old,” 
he was saying. “We see you too seldom.” 

And then—it may have been only the 
watcher’s fancy, but it seemed to him that a 
look of apprehension shot across the smil- 
ing face, such a look as he had seen upon 
the faces of men in battle, when above them 
the sword hung poised for its last stroke. 

“T have been from the city,” the prophet 
answered, slowly, “and am but new come 
from your old home, where, in remembrance 
of you, I quenched my thirst at the well of 
Bethlehem that is by the gate.” 

“How well I remember!” exclaimed the 
king. The sense of relief was evident in 
his very voice. A sudden flush had sprung 
to his cheek, and at Benaiah’s heart, too, 
something was gripping. “You were there 
that day—when in the heat of the battle I 
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longed for a drink from that well, and 
Bleazer, and Abishai, and Benaiah—lI shall 
never forget—heard me and out of their 
loyalty broke through and brought it at the 
price of wounds and at the risk of their very 
lives.” 

“T can believe,” said the prophet solemnly, 
“that a thousand years hence men may be 
_ stirred by the memory of that deed. Or,” 
he added, “of your act, when you would not 
drink it, their blood, as you called it, but 
poured it out an offering to Jehovah.” 

“T could not have drunk it,’’ answered the 
king, simply, and the captain of the body- 
guard, despite the silken turban, the per- 
fumed hair, the golden neck-chain, saw in 
the figure before him something of the man 
he had loved and would have followed to 
the death. Then he remembered and steeled 
his heart. 

“And found you the little town much as 
it used to be?” inquired the king. 

“Much as of old. I saw one shepherd boy 
watching his sheep, practising between times 
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with his sling and beside him upon the grass, 
a rude harp. He might have been yourself 
of other days.” 

“Of other and happier days,” the king 
mused. “There is a sadness in it that happi- 
ness, like inhocence, we should know best 
only when we have lost it.” 

The prophet seemed not to have noted the 
remark. In an even tone he went on: 

“And there came to me one story I had 
thought to tell you some time when you had 
leisure. The minds of kings, I know, are 
burdened with great matters; like our first 
law-giver, they must not be troubled with 
every petty injustice, and yet—” 

“When were we ever troubled by ought 
you brought us?” the king demanded. 

“With your permission then: it is of two 
men, both well known to me. One rich, the 
other poor. The rich man had great flocks, 
the poor man only one, wee ewe lamb. It had 
grown up—you can imagine how—almost 
as one of the family, ate from his hand, 


drank from his cup, frolicked and played 
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with his children. It seemed to him almost 
another child.” 

The silent watcher, his hand still on his 
sword, was listening as intently as was the 
king. He, too, had as a boy tended the sheep, 
he knew the love that a man can feel for the 
animal, helpless and trusting, that looks to 
him as to its God; and listening for the im- 
minent tragedy, the simple story seemed to 
promise, he almost forgot even that other 
wrong which had set his soul aflame. 

“A guest came to the rich man,” went on 
the strong, deep voice, “and for the meat to 
set before him, he went not to his own flocks, 
but to the home of the poor man and took 
the one ewe lamb, killed it and dressed it— 
I thought perhaps—” 

A cry of inarticulate fury burst from the 
king. He sprang to his feet and the silken 
turban was all awry upon his ruddy curls. 

“The man should die,” he stormed. “He 
showed no mercy. He shall restore four- 
fold. He shall—” 

Then there fell on him the prophet’s eyes, 
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pure and searching as fire from the heart 
of the Shekinah, tender as a mother brood- 
ing above her first-born, terrible as an army. 
with banners, and a voice of which the gen- 
tleness cut like a two-edged sword, said: 

“Thou art the man.” 

As at a blow he reeled; his wrath fell from 
him a cheap and tawdry thing; the strength 
was gone either to call or fly; he sank upon 
the silken divan, his face hid in his hands, 
while the prophet standing before him, spoke 
on, evenly, relentlessly. 

From Benaiah there had burst a great sob, 
but neither king nor prophet had heard it. 
A moment more and he had mastered him- 
self. Then he stole forth, unnoted, but even 
as he went, there came to him snatches of 
terrible words, words he would fain have 
missed, foretelling such things as in his first, 
wild imprecation, he could not, in set terms, 
have called down upon that head. 

An hour ago he had hated him unutter- 
ably, but now, as he saw him, stricken and 
weeping, subdued to dust and ashes amid his 
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splendors, there was no man the captain of 
the bodyguard had ever so greatly pitied. 
* * * * * * * 

In the outer anteroom he waited the 
prophet. 

“You will go to your own house?” he 
asked. 

The man turned toward him his sad, hag- 
gard face; he seemed to have aged since he 
had entered the presence, and he was trem- 
bling with such an emotional reaction as 
Benaiah himself had known that youthful 
day long gone when he had come up out of 
the pit, having slain the lion in time of snow. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T will attend you. Wait for me.” 

He darted back into the palace. Adjoin- 
ing the king’s private apartments was a little 
chapel, in the severe simplicity of which he 
had always delighted. Often he and the 
other staff officers had met there on the eve 
of a campaign; always it had in some way 
reminded him of a soldier’s tent, and the re- 
semblance was heightened by one of the two 
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votive offerings—a suit of armor many 
sizes too large for even Benaiah himself. 
Thither he hurried, entered, and in the dark- 
ness ran his hands along the wall till they 
touched the other offering, which hung be- 
side the arnior; upon it the dust lay thick, 
but not a string was wanting. 

The rattle of his scabbard at the threshold 
of the room they had just quitted was pur- 
poseful, but when he entered, the king lay 
prone upon his face and did not lift his head. 
Beside him he laid it and stole out. 

Beyond the threshold he waited, restless, 
anxious, listening; then the first notes came, 
tremblingly, uncertain ; slowly they gained in 
confidence; the voice he knew would follow, 
as in the old days, and he hurried forth to 
meet the waiting prophet; the rest was for 
the ear of Infinite Compassion. 


Hite SON] Ok HE DESERT 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains : 
From whence shall my help come ? 

My help cometh from Jehovah, 

Who made heaven and earth.—Psalm rar : 1, 2 


_ THE SON OF THE DESERT 


T WAS passed now, the hour of his wild, 
unreasoning panic. After his strange 
rest and stranger meal, he left behind him 
the last faint traces of cultivation, and set 
his face toward the southwest. 

Many times before had he fronted that 
waste of desolation, confident in the tested 
strength which could endure days of travel 
without weariness, and for a season defy 
hunger and even thirst. But never before 
had he made a journey like this one. He 
was no more the master of himself. In 
place of his desert-bred alertness had come 
a stolid apathy that looked indifferent upon 
the glory of sunset and moonrise. Danger 
he met with little interest in its issue, almost 
as if it were not hisown. The waving palms 
of green oases he passed by, while his tongue 
crackled between his lips, and in the faces 


of the beasts of prey he laughed. 
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Seeking afterward to recall the incidents 
of that journey, it seemed to him as if it had 
been unbroken by days and nights; yet he 
knew it must have covered many days, that 
he must often have slept and wakened and 
slept again. ‘ With wonder he discovered 
that memory preserved no recollection of 
his having eaten; and, vainly seeking to re- 
call a single instance in which he had taken 
food, he came at length to the bewildering 
conclusion that food had, indeed, not passed 
his lips during all that long, exhausting 
travel. Strangest of all, he had felt no de- 
sire for it. His body had done its work as 
mechanically as the waterwheel turns at the 
bidding of the current. It had not even been 
consciously directed. His very soul had 
been as if drugged and torpid. 

Clearer than rocks, and clouds, and dried- 
out waterholes, had been the visions that 
came to him, born whether of the super- 
heated sand or of a brain that seemed 
stunned but writhing. Visions in which he 


saw himself, the same rugged and uncouth 
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figure that now he was, moving amid the 
great ones of the earth, sternly admonishing, 
reproving; bringing them inexorably to his 
goal and standing at last the greatest in the 
kingdom—not from royal favor or caprice, 
but only that the power dwelling in his own 
soul had placed him there. He saw the day 
of triumph when, turning upon the enemies 
that had debauched his land, he hewed them 
down, and his blood-stained sword rose and 
fell while the people shouted for joy. Kings 
and priests and soldiers trembled before 
him— Before him? Yes, it was real, so 
real that he straightened his shoulders, 
girded his clothes, and ran exultantly, as on 
that day; and then, even as he ran, the 
dream faded, the rain-washed royal high- 
way was but the familiar unending stretch 
of desert sand, the cloudy-canopied, benig- 
nant heavens were pitiless as burnished 
brass, the chariot of majesty before which 
he ran—it was a jackal; he turned and 
faced it, and it slunk away. 

It was the sight of the mountain which 
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broke the psychic chain which held him as in 
the grip of nightmare. White and spectral, 
it brought to mind the ancient legend—his- 
tory, he would have called it once, now in 
the shifting of all that he had deemed most 
certain, he wondered if it were more than 
legend—of how the greatest of his people 
had there found light, and coming thence 
to find his hopes in ruins, had gone back 
once more and the light had been renewed. 

What route had brought him here, or 
why, he knew not; perhaps it was the guid- 
ance that in other days had given him that 
sense of fearless sureness before which the 
mighty had quailed, and which he had then 
called by the name of The Highest. Perhaps 
it was nearer akin to the dumb instinct which 
he had followed when first he plunged into 
the waste, and which he had noticed in des- 
ert animals, leading them to safety in time 
of peril. He knew not. Only that the 
mountain stood there and he before it; 
thither would he go, if, perchance, to him 


also the light might come. 
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Precipices from which another would 
have recoiled with horror he skirted as care- 
lessly as if he still trod the level floor of sand. 
To snowy summits, the rugged grandeur of 
which had made men wonder since time 
began, he hardly lifted his eyes. Yet the 
outlook from the rocky crevice where he 
at last sought shelter was such as a modern 
painter might have chosen, so wide and so 
majestic the scene before his unregarding 
eye. 
Why was he here? After he had slept, 
and eaten, and slept again, that question 
beset him, with an insistence that would not 
be denied, and bitterly he answered it. 

Strong man that he had seemed, how 
futile had been all this his life! Consumed 
with zeal for One whose minister he had 
believed himself, what had he not done and 
suffered? For years a wandering outcast, 
safe only in the meanest and farthest hiding 
places, his only friends the humblest of the 
humble, everywhere a price upon his head. 


Then one glorious day of triumph, and now, 
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once more, himself alone; all his great deeds 
as if they had not been; oppression, injus- 
tice, and sacrilege again victorious, and 
none to lift a hand to stay their progress. 
What better vindication needed he? From 
such a world who would not fly away? 

And yet, sleeping or waking, the question 
ceased not to return. Why was he here? 
He, who in other days—and sullenly, re- 
sentfully, he told again the story of his 
wrongs: a life spent fruitlessly; hunger, un- 
ceasing toil, and peril borne that he might 
put in the seed, not for himself, and then 
in reaping time an east wind, blasting the 
harvest. Such was the burden of all his 
long hours of brooding. Had he failed ever, 
in task assigned him? Why, then, in the 
front of the battle had victory been denied 
him? Was the God of his people grown 
weak? Unwilling? Why—? How—? 
He had not known before that it was in man 
to think such thoughts. 

Long hours he spent flat on his face upon 


the rock, so lost in meditation that beast and 
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bird passed by him as if he were a part of 
the insensate landscape. *Twas so he lay on 
the day of his wonders, when, in the dis- 
tance, far down beneath him, a tiny breath 
of wind waked his attention as it waked a 
trembling among the leaves, and, watching 
it, he saw it grow from little to great, felt 
it at length rise upward with mighty, as- 
_ saulting force, shaking alive, even in him, 
the instinct that bade him crawl on hands 
and knees to his crevice, where, through 
laced fingers, he watched still and saw it 
sweep like a great hand about the mountain, 
taking a clump of giant trees and twisting 
their trunks as he had seen a ropemaker 
twist the strands of a cord. 

He who had all his life lived in the open 
had never before looked upon the like of 
this. Over him there stole a sense of his 
own unutterable littleness, yet with it some- 
thing of soothing; what he did not compre- 
hend, nor did he seek to. Yet nature for 
him had always had a meaning, and now it 


seemed as if the voice of the wind was, per- 
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haps, trumpeting forth some message of 
mightiest import, but one he was too weak, 
too much a child, to understand. 

Even as the tempest began to die down, 
there came the dull grating roar, the shud- 
dering tremor, and the crashing of crags 
that had seemed pedestaled for eternity. 
The wind had given place to a power greater 
and more mysterious. Prisoned as he was 
in the very jaws of the rocks, his was a place 
of imminent peril; yet, fully conscious of his 
danger, he gave it scarcely a second thought. 
More terrible than all this wild convulsion 
had been the storm within his own soul; 
and now, to lie here and watch this outer 
conflict was bringing, he knew not how, a 
sense of peace. His eye was turned no 
longer inward upon itself. In nature’s riot 
and carnage he still sought to read the an- 
swer to the mystery which had oppressed 
him, and vaguely, dimly, the light seemed 
breaking. 

Kindled perhaps by some volcanic action 
accompanying the earthquake, a fire had 
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sprung up far below in the valley and fanned 
by the wind it climbed with appalling swift- 
ness the mountainside, licking up raven- 
ously the trees torn by the storm, and sweep- 
ing the gorges for new prey. Across the 
sky the smoke of the burning spread like 
a black curtain; beneath it the red flames 
were like a thousand waving banners, and 
their crackling like the trampling of great 
armies. 

As motionless as if entranced, the man 
lay watching. What was the power be- 
hind the wind, the fire, the quaking of 
the mountain? With soul panting, alert and 
eager he sought to pierce beyond them to 
something which they were not and which 
was not in them. 

From dawn to dusk the pageant lasted. 
The wind died down, the fire burned out 
save for a dull glow far down beneath him, 
the mountains stood firm again, as if no 
power in earth or heaven could move them, 
the stars came forth and shone in the far 
purple sky with an unwonted brilliancy. 
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Then to the man wrapt in his meditation 
—so softly but yet so clearly that he never 
knew whether it were spoken by a voice 
from heaven or a voice within his own 
heart, there came again his old, besetting, 
torturing question, Why was he here? 

And why so far in spirit from all that 
once he had been? The strife and wrong 
that he had left behind him—waged they 
continued warfare beyond the heavens and 
underneath the earth? What were these 
powers that made the world their play- 
thing? Among them what place had he? 
Why was he here? 

Almost mechanically the old defense 
murmured itself anew. His futile struggle, 
the long-planned deliverance of his people 
—lost in its moment of nearest approach 
to victory. Himself— 

Out of the long-forgotten memories of 
childhood came solemn words, heard a hun- 
dred times from his father’s lips when he, 
a babe, lay in his mother’s arms within the 
curtain of the tent. A thousand times, un- 
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heeding, had he heard them since, in ritual: 
now every syllable pulsed and glowed with 
meaning. 

“Hear, O Israel: Jehovah is our God, 
Jehovah is ONE.” 

As with one sudden, revealing flash, the 
old words lit up the labyrinthine morass of 
his long days of doubting. The wind that 
had lashed the mountains, the unseen force 
that had shaken them to their bases, the fire 
that had swept up their sides, behind all 
these was One Power, and that the same on 
which in other days he had laid hold and 
found it never-failing, the same that now 
pulsed in his heart and brain and turned his 
own thought upward toward itself. 

That Power defeated? Who held in his 
fingers wind, fire, and earthquake, and the 
greater and more mysterious forces that 
move upon the hearts of men? To have 
dreamed it but for a moment was folly to 
make one scorn himself forever. How had 
this madness laid hold upon him? And he 
the last, as his black dream had pictured? 
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Thronging to his remembrance came one 
and another, humble but faithful, who even 
now, he knew, unaided by him, kept up the 
struggle. With him were trusty human al- 
lies uncounted, and behind all the arm of the 
Invincible. Standing in the entrance to his 
rocky chamber the man muffled his face in 
the folds of his mantle to hide his eyes from 
the accusing stars. 

Why was he here? To his long dormant, 
now preternaturally quickened, spiritual con- 
sciousness came the insistent call of duties 
neglected, naming item by item, in the very 
voice of the Highest, as it seemed to him, 
tasks waiting his hand. Humbly he list- 
ened; and with the dawn set forth, clear- 
eyed and resolute. He had found that for 
which he had sought the mountain; upon 
his clouded soul the light had broken. 
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And he called to him a little child, and set him in the midst 
of them.— Matthew 18 : 2. 


THE LITTLE GIRL UP DAMASCUS 
WAY 


S HE had fallen asleep watching through 

lifted curtains the fireflies at play 
among the vine leaves. There had been a 
father and mother that night, friends and 
playfellows, a home and a familiar village 
where she was known to every one and in 
streets and market-places enacted her joy- 
ous little part. Next morning, when luridly 
the sun peered through his curtains, there 
was no father, no mother, no home, no vil- 
lage, only smoking ruins; wounded, cow- 
ering captives; mangled, motionless forms— 
they could not be those she had loved; and 
she herself, looking upon it all wide-eyed 
and speechless, was but a bit of the plunder 
swept carelessly together by the ruthless 
hand of war. 

Who ever yet has measured the God- 
given resilience of childhood? Upon her 
plastic memory that night of horror was 
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branded, never to be effaced; and yet when 
a trooper, stung by a sudden impulse of 
kindness, snatched up the baby and slung 
her behind him, she did not shrink away. 
When in their fiercely hurried retreat, they 
gave her to drink, she murmured proper 
thanks. She beamed on him who plucked 
for her some ripe figs; the sparkling waters 
of the Pharpar interested her; so did the 
first glimpse of the ancient city. Her smile, 
like a ray of sunlight, glinted on casque, and 
spear-point, and the faces of stern and cruel 
men. Once she laughed aloud when a sol- 
dier, for her special delectation, cut a gro- 
tesque antic. In all her life she had never 
hitherto found anything but love; she found 
it still, even in this band of border mar- 
auders; and because sorrow was powerless 
against her radiant, bubbling joyousness, 
she found again a home where love was. 


* * * * * * * 


Beside her there was no child in the 


great house; that doubtless was the reason 
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for her mistress giving so much time to the 
wee slave girl. It was so quaint a bit of 
exotic babyheod, with ceaseless chatter from 
morn till evening, odd, unexpected turns of 
phrase, and naive, bewildering questions. 
What wonder that graceful gazelles and 
richly-plumaged birds were all neglected! 
Into her brimming life had come a fresh 
delight. She would teach this child. How 
arrogant years make us! 

One night she found her in her bit of a 
room, standing with folded hands and tightly 
closed eyes beside her little pallet. 

“You were praying?” the mistress asked. 

eyes. 

“What are your gods?” 

The perfectly natural question seemed to 
puzzle the child. 

“Jehovah,” she answered, simply. 

“And you haven't any image of him?” 

Again that puzzled look. 

ANoz 

“Not even a charm to hang around your 
neck?” 
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“Now! 

“Wouldn’t you like one?” 

“No: 

It was true then, as she had heard, that 
in the child’s country the strict religionists 
had no images. How strange! 

“How can you tell, then, what Jehovah 
is like?” 

The child paused for a moment, until she 
could shape the thought in the new words. 

“He is like you, and like my master—like 
everybody that is kind and good.” 

“So? Who told you so many things 
about him?” 

“The Kind Old Man. He used to stop at 
our house. He is a friend of Jehovah’s.” 

Damascus had its mendicant priests, and 
the woman felt she need ask no more. 

“But when you pray,” she said, at the 
threshold, “you should face that way. Sa- 
maria, you know, is over there.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” the child’s serenity 
was quite unruffled. “Jehovah is every- 


where. Up in the sky, and down in the 
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ground, even in here,” and with one chubby 
finger she indicated vaguely the region of 
her own well-nourished little stomach. 

Who could help smiling? She would not 
rob the child of what comfort there might 
be in the thought of her intangible home 
god; but how absurd such notions of the 
importance of a tribal deity!) What would 
she say could she look within the great tem- 
ple of Rimmon? 

One day she took her, and not the child 
but the woman returned marveling. Such 
weath of display, such splendor of archi- 
tecture the little one could never have seen 
before; yet her chief interest had been some 
flowers picked up in the court-yard. Her 
only reference to the terrible Rimmon, before 
whom the whole city bowed, was to say re- 
assuringly : 

“That hideous, funny face—that wasn’t 
real, you know. It was just stones, like 
these we are walking on, only cut out that 
way.” 

Shudderingly she told her husband the 
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child’s words, and he, in his man’s way, 
laughed. The priests of Rimmon he knew 
too well to greatly honor their deity. For 
him all gods were questionable but home 
and service of country—these things a man 
might live for. 


* * * * K * * 


Had the child been of her own age and 
station, such talk as she had with her would 
have seemed perilous sacrilege; but this 
quaint baby prattle!—her fearful conscience 
could not reproach her for listening; and 
while her hands were busied with needle 
or distaff, and the child sat at her feet, she 
led her on to talk of this strange god, not 
wrathful and avenging but gentle and easily 
to be entreated, not sending only the storm 
and pestilence, but seed-time and harvest, 
pleased not with the blood of human sac- 
rifice but with the kindly service of living 
hands, and the aspiration toward righteous- 
ness of contrite, living hearts. A god be- 


fore whom one need not cower in terror, 
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but might speak boldly, not of great matters 
alone but also of small tasks, such as a wee 
slave girl would wish to do faithfully, and 
he would hear and help. A god whom one 
might Jove—of such Damascus had never 
heard; and to the woman, her yearning re- 
ligious instinct groping blindly in the un- 
known, the child’s faith was a vision too 
high and holy to be believable. 

Were there such gods as this—or, rather 
such a god? for with stubborn perversity 
the child insisted that beside Jehovah there 
was none other. In Rimmon she could see 
only an ugly carven stone. The gods of 
Nineveh and the Egyptians were creatures 
of dreams; but Jehovah—she knew him; 
he was a friend of hers, as of the Kind Old 
Man to whom she owed her faith. Who 
but a child could cherish such thoughts? 


* * * * *k * * 


She had not realized how great the in- 
fluence of the child’s talk until upon her 


there fell the shadow of the great darkness, 
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when suddenly, mysteriously, he who was 
to her more than all the gods of her myth- 
ology was stricken with the loathsome touch 
of incurable disease; and he, stern and in- 
exorable with himself as he had ever been, 
went forth to his living death without the 
walls. 

That day she shut herself from every hu- 
man face. 

For his affliction Damascus could give no 
remedy. She knew that, yet she in her 
despair was almost ready to turn to the 
veriest charlatan whose lying tongue spoke 
hope, or seek the priests of any faith or 
shrine, her heart made ready for sacrifice 
even to the uttermost. In such an hour her 
soul, in its wild anguish, cried out for the 
unknown gods of kindness and compassion ; 
and of such Rimmon, she knew, was not. 
The weary wings of her new, untried faith 
beat the black air and found no place of 
resting; but, in the shadow of Rimmon she 
could no longer shelter. He could be only 
a monster, more hideous within than was 
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his pictured semblance, or else what the 
child had called him—a carven stone, no 
less, no more, than any other stone. 
About her watched eyes of thoughtful ten- 
derness, and one who remembered her fond- 
ness for the child sent the little one alone 
with food and drink into the darkened room. 
“T wanted to come, to tell you I was 
sorry,’ the child explained, and then, with 
serenest confidence, “If only we lived in my 
country! Then the Kind Old Man would 
pray about it, and Jehovah would cure him.” 
It was sheer madness; and yet, to crowd 
out thoughts that drove her toward worse 
madness, she let the child tell out her fairy- 
tale; and next day, when she went forth to 
the rude tent where dwelt all that her life 
held dearest, she told him of the child’s prat- 
tle, and he laughed a mirthless laugh. 
“The Kind Old Man” he knew. What 
Syrian soldier did not? A seer, or prophet, 
of the older native faith, dwelling in a 
border fortress, and—or so said the troop- 
ers—divining by second sight, or some like 
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uncanny gift, all their most secret plans, 
and straightway reporting them. Of him 
and of his greater master, the desert recluse, 
a thousand wonder tales were told; it was 
but natural the child should believe him 
equal to anything. For their brief hour to- 
gether they talked of other things. Then 
she returned and left him alone, save for the 
soldiers who guarded his seclusion. 

Who shall explain why sometimes trivial 
things ride persistently upon the surface of 
consciousness, while others of mighty im- 
port are in an instant lost? Hers was a 
woman’s over-wrought sensitiveness, and the 
child was near to quicken in her an insane 
hope. But he, who alone in darkness 
fronted a future to make courage itself de- 
spair, he was a strong man and disillus- 
ioned. Why to him should the echoing 
silence reiterate the voice of a tiny slave girl, 
bidding him seek among the herditary en- 
emies of his people for an old man who 
should ask of Jehovah, forsooth, and he be 


cleansed ? 
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Nor was it this, he told himself; at such 
a vagary of superstition his reason revolted. 
Clear-eyed, unblinking, he faced his fate, as 
a man should. He had not yielded his 
judgment. This haunting fancy had served 
but to recall and bring together some scat- 
tered, curious incidents of old campaigns. 

A strange people this race, whose an- 
cient code forbade an image of their god! 
He had seen much of them. Inexplicable 
religious customs were theirs, weird sani- 
tary rites, and hoary ceremonies of purifi- 
cation. Perhaps—and on the sleepless night 
when first that thought took form he sprang 
up as at the call of the trumpet—perhaps, 
hidden among their priesthood was kept 
some formula, some ancient rite or mys- 
tic incantation, which should cleanse even 
him. 

He paced the rocky hillside, trying to 
face it calmly, so wild a possibility. If there 
were such a secret the king should know it, 
or would know how to learn it. 

“And for my welfare,’ the man could 
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say it without pride, “there is little Damas- 
cus would not ask or give.” 

His tent lay southward from the city. He 
passed the outpost of his westward facing 
sentry, and in the moonlight strode on alone 
till he came to the great southwestern road, 
that led down through the land of the He- 
brews to the far Nile. How many times, 
riding at the head of his troops, had he gone 
forth along that road, to do in the world 
a man’s stern work! In the clear moon- 
light it seemed to beckon him. Never had 
life been fairer; yet in his blood was even 
now the taint from which his once obedient 
flesh would rot away, making him day by 
day a thing of greater horror and repulsion. 

At his vain hope he laughed. 

“And yet,” he added, “better to go than 
stay. I was not born to rust out in a scab- 
bard.” 


* * * * * * * 


“T’m very glad,” the child said, when the 
woman told her. “The Kind Old Man will 
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surely pray for him. Then Jehovah will 
heal him. Why, one time—” 

Breathless she poured out story after story 
of marvels which it was said the Kind Old 
Man had wrought. That this one, too, would 
come she never questioned. Breathless the 
woman listened, and from the trustful, 
unwavering eyes drew courage to dare the 
great adventure of hope. She prayed no 
longer toward Rimmon’s house, but in her 
secret heart, through all the black, unend- 
ing days of absence there rose, like incense, 
a new prayer to a God unknown of old, a 
God who loved, and pitied, and healed. 


* * * K * * ** 


He came at sunset, with kindling eyes, 
the old impetuous stride, the spirit of youth 
in every tone and gesture, and together they 
sought the little maid, and took her in their 
arms. She noted his altered aspect, but 
without wonder. 

“T knew it would be so,” she explained. 

They for whom the gulf of death had 
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been bridged by a child’s faith looked into 
each other’s eyes and found no words to tell 
of what they saw there. 

“This is your father now,’ the woman 
said, ‘and Iam your mother. Will you like 
that ?” : 

“Oh, yes, that’s what I asked Him, and 
always—you know that now—always he 
gives what you ask, or else gives something 
better.” 


A SONG OF ASCENTS 


When Jehovah brought back those that returned to Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with singing.—Psalm 126 : 1, 2. 


A SONG OF ASCENTS! 


WORE than one man, as he set forth 
that day upon the great Euphrates 
road, stopped to look up at Ater standing 
alone upon the hilltop, for now and again, 
during those first hours, Ater sang, and 
when Ater sang the people always stopped 
to listen. Later, in dread lest his vigil prove 
all in vain, he ceased to sing, and then, 
while waiting the passing of the imperial 
runner, his thoughts went back to the house 
of Perida, his grandfather, where at the 
call of Jabez, their village chief, the folk 
were met for yet another day of prayer and 
fasting, and where since early morning one 
wailing voice after another, to the accom- 
paniment of groans and tears, had taken 
up the burden of their common supplication: 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 
The joys of Ater’s brief, simple life, as 
of Perida’s long and tempestuous life, had 
1 The use of some of these Psalms is anachronistic. 
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been late blooming. Not out of natural af- 
fection had the grandfather adopted him, 
but to keep him from alien hands. The 
first stories told to the child were tinged 
with a sombre melancholy—the legends 
and traditions of a glory that had become 
as a tale that is told, and the first wrongs 
that stirred the wrath of boyhood were bit- 
ter personal recollections of war and exile; 
but as the years passed the old man changed 
somewhat, vehemently as he would have de- 
nied it. Amid a quite sufficient temporal 
posperity (for Jehovah had not wholly for- 
gotten his exiled people), his thirsting soul 
panted still for the hills and valleys of the 
home-land, and for the courts of the ruined 
temple; but utter hatred of the oppressor 
came less and less to be the joy, habit, re- 
ligion that once it had been. He had taken 
the child that it, too, might be taught to 
hate; but instead the child, slowly indeed, 
was teaching him a widely different lesson. 
When you let a baby into a house it is hard 
to keep love out. 
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So it was that the first hope to kindle 
the expanding powers and aspirations of 
Ater’s adolescence was the confident prom- 
ise of a greater glory that was yet to be, 
when the ransomed of Jehovah should re- 
turn, and come to Zion with songs and with 
everlasting joy upon their heads; and— 
seen through the eyes of faith—that radiant 
future beckoned not to him alone but to the 
old man as well, and he too, in his feeble- 
ness, waited to welcome it. 

Then, in Ater’s seventeenth year, had 
come his voice, and to his grandfather that 
had been like a restored fragment of his 
own far distant youth. His voice had been 
the wonder of the old temple chorus, and, 
looking forward to a day when the sacred 
walls would again echo the ancient anthems, 
he set himself to train Ater, scrupulously, 
'exactingly,—not in the classics alone, but 
in the hymns and dirges of that wonderful 
literature of light and longing then grow- 
ing up about them. And Ater’s voice, prov- 
ing itself worthy of all his care and even 
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of all his admiration, brought to the old 
man delight, which is ever love’s handmaid. 
There were times when he wholly forgot 
his sacred daily litany of mourning. 

For both, however, the climax came in 
the swift world-changes which passed in 
the years of Ater’s budding manhood, and 
which seemed to bring so dazzlingly near the 
speedy fulfilment of all their brightest vis- 
ions. The rise of the young world-con- 
queror, born of a race that worshiped not 
the works of their own hands; the grapple 
with the hitherto invincible oppressor; the 
overthrow; and then, not they alone, but 
a whole longing people, waited breathless 
whether he who had come would prove 
himself the promised friend of Jehovah and 
of Jehovah’s people. 


Long had been the day of sorrowful sup- 
plication; so many prayers had through the 
dragging months mounted on weary wings, 
heavy with tears! Yet faith is strong, and 
strongest often amid the shadows. 
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The sun had gone down, and there was 
still no sign of Ater. They stood discussing 
whether to wait for him longer or meet 
again the following day. Then a faint 
sound caught the ear of Helah, Jabez’s wife. 

“Hark!” she cried. 

And in the silence they heard his voice 
call from the darkness without: 

“The decree—the decree is passed.” 

The almost hysterical outburst of tears 
and laughter, questions, exclamations, and 
incoherent rejoicings Jabez brought to a 
close by whispering to Perida: 

“A song—one of the old songs.” 

But it was not one of the old songs the 
patriarch chose. Instead, his still-melodious 
voice sounded a familiar rhythm and, with 
swelling hearts, they followed throughout 
the chant his improvised lines added to one 
of the outpourings of exile: 


“Thou wilt arise, 

And have mercy upon Zion. . . . 

For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
And have pity upon her dust. 
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So the nations shall fear the name of Jehovah, 

And all the kings of the earth thy glory. 

For he hath looked down from the height of tis 
sanctuary ; 

From heaven did Jehovah behold the earth; 

To hear the sighing of the prisoner ; 

To loose those that are appointed to death.” 


Then, one after another, each chose a 
favorite hymn and no longer the dirges born 
of their sorrow, but the old songs of joy, 
of hope, of thanksgiving : 


“Tt is good to give thanks unto Jehovah, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High, 
‘ 


For thou, Jehovah, hast made me glad through thy 
work; 
I will triumph in the works of thy hands.” 


The east was whitening ere they departed, 
each to his own house. The night had been 
one never to be forgotten, and only at the 
last did a practical question from Jabez re- 
mind Ater that they were still strangers and 
pilgrims. 

“We may count you as one of the party?” 
he asked. 
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“Assuredly,” the young man answered. 

“Your grandfather also?” 

He looked at the speaker in amazement. 

“To stay behind would kill him!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘ “He feels himself equal to the journey, 
then?” 

“He will go on, he says, from strength to 
strength.” 

“Jehovah grant it. We shall count on 
you, then. And your voice—and his—they 
will be better for us than spearmen. Good- 
night.” 

After his day of vigil, his eager flight to 
bring the good tidings, his night of singing, 
it was not strange if there should come to 
Ater a touch of reaction. 

“Grandfather,” he said, when the last 
guest was gone, “is it a far journey back to 
Jerusalem ?” 

“Tt seemed so when we were driven hither 
like beasts,’ answered the old man, “but to 
those who shall return it shall be but a little 
way.” 
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“And the city—it was not destroyed when 
last you looked upon it?” 

“No, nor destroyed now, IT take it; not 
wholly. Breaks in the defenses, of course, 
and the inside of the temple burned out” (in 
his rejoicing he even forgot the accustomed 
imprecation), “but the walls, they were too 
massive to have been thrown down. “Twill 
soon be restored. We shall—’ 

And for very joy the old man’s voice 
broke in a sob. 


There followed the village muster, the 
partings with friends, the gifts for loved 
ones and for the sanctuary, the joining with 
like pilgrim bands from other villages, and 
then the setting forth of the great army. 
To Perida it was a source of pride that in 
all the great company there was no voice 
like Ater’s; but to Ater it was an ever-grow- 
ing apprehension to watch how, day by day, 
the old man weakened, his frail flesh un- 
equal to the task of supporting his valiant 
spirit. 
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“Tt is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait,” he quoted one night, when 
he lay down to rest. 

Ater tucked him about like a little child; 
and he looked up into his face, and like a 
little child he smiled at him. 

“Tt is good for a man,’” he added, 
“‘that he should bear the yoke in his 
youth.’ ” 

And when the morrow broke on their 
bivouac, Ater knew that both these good 
things were come to pass. Upon him had 
fallen the yoke of a man’s full responsibil- 
ities, and his grandfather had found the sal- 
vation of the Lord. 

‘After that his tenderness belonged no 
more to one but to all the great, needy, jour- 
neying multitude. When food was scarce, 
he was the first to starve; when they reached 
water, he was the last to drink; Joel, the 
little son of Jabez and Helah, was hours at 
a time astride his shoulders; and always, at 
morning, at mid-day, or in the watches of 
lonely sentry duty, he sang. Jabez had 
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spoken truth, his voice was better than an 
armed escort. 

Three days’ journey from the home river, 
his darkness fell on him, and the physicians 
came, examined his eyes, and told him such 
blindness came often to men traveling wastes 
of reflecting, superheated sand. He should 
have spared himself, taken more rest, given 
more heed to the first symptoms; and Ater 
listened patiently, anointed and bandaged 
his eyes, as directed, and suffered himself 
to become a charge to those who had been 
his charges. 

They marveled that after the first day 
he sang still, and that his voice seemed to 
have grown in sweetness ; but Helah guessed 
the secret, that he was singing out of a heart 
unburdened of its last selfish longing; sing- 
ing of a city which was for them to see in 
all the beauty of its reality, but which to 
him must be only what heretofore it had 
been,—a radiant picture of the imagination. 
When the river was crossed, and when at 


last they trod the sacred streets, the great- 
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est wonder of the mongrel inhabitants, who 
from their hovels stared out upon them, was 
the man whose turban cloth was swathed 
about his eyes, whose steps were guided by 
the hands of little children, and whose joy- 
ous, compelling voice led into exultation 
what else had been a chorus of tears and 
lamentations : 

“Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

There are set thrones for judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 

They shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sakes, 

I will now say, Peace be within thee.” 


* * * * kK * * 


It was near sunset, and on the stone to 
which little Joel had led him, Ater, with 
bandaged eyes, sat facing the site of the 
temple. They thought they had deceived 
him, those weeks that Jabez and Helah had 


cared for him, but they had not. His ears 
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had not been blind; the words of discour- 
agement, despondency, despair, had reached 
him, even in his seclusion; and now, that 
secret testing had shown his sight restored, 
he had come forth, unknown to any, that 
first his eyes‘might view the grandeur, even 
in ruins, of Jehovah’s temple. He had, he 
told himself, dismissed his radiant, childish 
visions ; he was prepared for disappointment 
—he lifted the bandage. 

He did not realize that the space before 
him had been cleared, and he saw only the 
horror of its blankness; that it was smooth 
as the threshing-floor that once had been 
there; that, save for the foundations be- 
neath his feet, there was left not one stone 
upon another; that on either side what had 
once been streets were choked with the shat- 
tered or calcined débris of what had once 
been columns and entablature; that God’s 
temple—was gone. 

There came upon him a sudden physical 
weakness and giddiness, yet he forced his 
trembling limbs to climb one of the piles of 
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rubbish, and thence he looked in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. There were some 
ridges of masonry that had been walls, but 
nothing that resembled human habitations. 
Had he not known men dwelt there, he 
would have said that all was desolate. Could 
it be called a city? Was it not rather a city’s 
dry bones, licked clean by the ravening 
tongue of fire? Slowly, with reeling, uncer- 
tain footsteps, he passed all the way round 
to his starting point. To others that scene 
had come, as it were, little by little; but upon 
him it descended like an appalling avalanche 
of hopelessness: the gigantic magnitude of 
the task so lightly, so joyously, begun; these 
heaps of refuse to be made the joy of the 
whole earth; these pitiful, discouraged, 
camps of refugees, to be built up into a great, 
triumphant people, pure of blood, swerve- 
less of purpose! 

He was not, like many of his people, given 
to violent emotional outbursts. He felt this 
coming; he fought against it, and then, all 


at once, the tension of months snapped and 
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the voice that through the desert had 
chanted their songs of hope broke in a great 
and exceeding bitter cry. 


* * * * * * * 


It was an odor recalled him. He raised 
his head. Out in the center of the open 
space there was an altar (he had not noted 
it before) ; beside it was standing a solitary 
priest, and from it rose the smoke and sweet 
savor of the evening sacrifice. No prayer of 
spoken words came from his lips, but as he 
knelt his soul was filled with two mingled 
emotions: a feeling of his own unutterable 
weakness and of the greatness of Him who, 
through the desert, after long years, had 
brought his people home. 

Such reverent humility opens the heart 
toward God. 

There was no miracle of dazzling bright- 
ness or crashing thunder, but to Ater, clear 
as a voice out of the evening sky, there came 
the sudden realization that theirs was not 


this task of crushing weight, but His to 
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whom the sacrifice was offered. He had of 
old made choice of them as a peculiar people, 
amid the wreck of nations he had kept them 
alive, from slavery he had redeemed them, 
had given them prosperity, out of his love 
had chastened them for their sins, and now 
once more he it was who had turned again 
their captivity. Not their work the past, nor 
theirs the future; their part only to yield 
themselves obedient to his leading, waiting 
the final fulfilment of his high, far-off pur- 
pose, whose greatness is above man’s as high 
as are the heavens above the earth. 

In the intensity of his emotion his 
thoughts, without his conscious marshaling, 
grew rhythmic; softly he chanted the shap- 
ing lines, nor realized that he was pacing 
backward and forward, as in a transport, 
that down his cheeks the tears were coursing. 

A little voice broke on his ecstasy, the 
voice of the child come back to seek him: 

“You've taken off your bandage,” he was 
saying, his eyes wide with wonder. “Can 
you see now?” 
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“T can see now,” he answered. 

“What—what are you doing?” 

“T have been singing—No, God has been 
giving me a song.” 

They had grown to be close friends dur- 
ing those long, desert marches, and even the 
rapt expression of Ater’s face could not 
estrange the child. 

“Could you teach it to me?” he asked. 

Holding the child’s hand, the young man 
neared the altar. The priest still stood be- 
fore it, but in silence. About him had gath- 
ered a forlorn, straggling company: some 
whose dim eyes recalled the vanished glory 
of the temple that once had stood there; 
some who, with sturdy arms and sturdier 
hearts, had come to build it again; some 
whom a king’s caprice had sent into a land 
where henceforth they must be viewed as 
aliens and outlaws. A few were curious, the 
most were reverent, but they were so piti- 
fully few, so feeble, so apathetic. 

It may be doubted if Ater noted one of 
them, nor did they notice him; but suddenly 
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out of the silence that sweetest of all their 
voices burst, for the first time that ever it 
was sung, into the joyous rapture of “The 
Anthem of the Captivity Brought Back.” * 


“Jehovah, thou hast been favorable unto thy land; 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 


I will hear what God Jehovah will speak; 

For he will speak peace unto his people. 

But let them not turn again to folly. 

Surely his salvation is nigh unto them that fear him, 
That glory may dwell in our land. 

Mercy and truth are met together; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 


About him lay shattered palaces, and the 
shattered dreams of statesmen and kings, 
but from his heart the burden had been 
lifted. War, exile, and deliverance; shim- 
mer of sunlight and lash of storm; death and 
destruction ; the vague, mysterious forces of 
the unknown, and the familiar hands and 
voices of consecrated men—his opened eyes 
had caught a glimpse of all, working har- 


1The title given by Prof. Richard G. Moulton to 
the Eighty-fifth Psalm. 
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moniously together for the perfecting of 
that great, spiritual city, in which shall be 
no need for any temple, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 


\ 
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He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it—Matthew to : 39. 


THE BOY WITH THE LUNCH 


eS M4*Y I, mother, may I?” 

She turned from her work, 
brushed back with her forearm the stray 
locks of hair that had fallen across her eyes, 
and, weary as she was with the grinding, 
smiled at the eager, upturned face, the light 
in his dark eyes. 

“Do you want to so much?” 

“Oh, mother, ever and ever so much. If 
you could only hear him, mother!” 

“And you would come home early?” 

He hesitated. 

“Td try to, mother. But please don’t 
make me promise. You see, I don’t know 
surely just where he is to-day. I think I 
know, because Nathan told me he saw them 
going, but I’m not just sure, and maybe 
we'll have to find him first, and I couldn’t 
come home just as soon as I’d found him. 
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You wouldn’t ask me to do that. Oh, 
mother, if you could only hear him!” 

She in her turn hesitated, looking out the 
doorway down the stony street of the little 
village to where beneath the sunlight the 
blue lake sparkled. Instinctively his eyes 
followed the direction of her gaze, and he 
saw, before she did, the little party that 
emerged from one of the neighbor houses 
and turned toward the hills. 

“See, they’re going, mother, and there'll 
be lots and lots more. Oh, plenty of people 
we know. Yesterday it seemed as if the 
field could not hold so many; because, you 
know, he isn’t always going to be here,—he 
said so. You couldn’t lose me, mother; 
they’d look after me. Besides,” and there 
was a wistful reproachfulness in his tone, 
“besides, I’m almost nine now.” 

“Are you dressed warmly enough?” she 
asked; and he knew that he had won her. 
“You know the chill comes on after the 
sunset.” 

“Yes, I know, mother; but oh! I’m plenty 
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warm. I never get cold. And _ besides, 
listening to the stories I forget all about 
whether I’m warm or cold. You ought to 
hear him, mother. It isn’t just the stories, 
you know; its his voice, and his smile, and 
his eyes. Oh, mother, you really ought to. 
Can’t you?” 

She smiled indulgently. So little do 
children realize of work to do; or sometimes 
grown folk either, she thought, a little re- 
sentfully. Yesterday the village had been 
as though deserted until the evening, when 
the people came straggling back from the 
hills. Some of them had been out not only 
that day, but the day preceding, and the day 
before that. Had she cared to stop and 
gossip with the women at the well, she knew 
she would have heard of nothing else. It 
seemed so foolish for men and women with 
work to do. 

Mechanically her right hand had begun 
its monotonous turning upon the stone, 
when she heard his voice, fainter, but eager 
still: “Can’t you?” 
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“Not this time, little son,” she said. 

He kissed her and turned to go, but, smil- 
ing, she detained him. 

“And when you hear him do you forget alf 
about being—hungry?” she asked. 

He flushed at the bantering tone, but 
strove to answer the question honestly. 

“Yes, mother, I do. I—really. But, of 
course, he doesn’t talk all the time, and may- 
be it might be late, and—coming home— 
perhaps I’d better take just a lunch.” 

She drew out an old napkin, such as good 
housewives have ever at hand, and wrap- 
ping in it five of the thin barley cakes and 
two of the dried lake fish, gave it to him. 

A moment she forgot her work, and stand- 
ing in the doorway watched him, so stalwart 
and manly he looked, trudging away to the 
hills alone. And he had wanted her to go 
so much! “I might,” she thought. “Per- 
haps I will, to-morrow.” It would please 
him so, and there must be something worth 
while to hear, or so many would not go. 
The stories the boy brought home—they 
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were interesting. He must be an unusual 
man to see meanings so deep in things so 
simple. If he should be—as some said he 
was—but there had been another of whom 
they said that, and she had listened. Now, 
only yesterday, had come dreadful news from 
across the lake, borne by some who said they 
had seen the end—a headless body laid 
_reverently in a wilderness tomb. Why 
dream more? If better days were coming, 
they would come; one who hoped little 
prepared the fewer disappointments. 

She looked again after the boy. He was 
far up the hillside now. Old Phineas, who 
had long since given up the fishing, but made 
a precarious living by mending the nets of 
younger and more active men, had crawled 
out of his little hut, moved doubtless by 
some of the strange tales of healing with 
which the countryside was flooded. The 
boy had stopped to help him, and now the 
two were disappearing over the hilltop, 
childhood and old age, going out into the 
wilderness together. 
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“Perhaps I’ll go to-morrow,” she said, 
and turned again to her work. 


* * * * * * * 


The sun had gone down in a blaze of 
glory behind the western hilltops, and the 
stars had rushed forth to glitter like crown 
jewels in the azure splendor of the Orient 
sky. One by one the villagers had returned, 
wearied perhaps, but seemingly unconscious 
of it, sustained by some mysterious exalta- 
tion at which she had begun to feel a sort of 
resentment. She called to one group. Yes, 
they had seen the boy, he would be coming 
soon: and she waited somewhat reassured, 
for it was later than she could have wished 
to have him from home. 

She knew the moment she saw him that 
something unusual had happened; but 
against the glory of his face she felt no irri- 
tation. Whatever it was, he would be 
hungry—she could count upon her boy for 
that; and she poured for him a cup of milk, 


laid upon the table more of the barley 
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cakes, with some hard-boiled eggs, and, by 
way of treat, added a handful of dried 
figs. 

“But I’m not hungry, mother!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

She looked at him, doubtful whether she 
had understood aright. 

“No, really, mother. I’ve eaten all I can 
eat. And oh! mother, it was so wonderful. 
May I just tell you about it now, mother? 
You’re not too busy?” 

He was so earnest, so eager. A pang of 
reproachfulness went to her heart. Was 
she sometimes too full of household cares to 
sit and listen to the outpourings of her boy’s 
heart? She remembered, as she had heard 
it read in the synagogue, the tale which the 
nameless prophet had told to the faithless 
Ahab. Had she, too, been busy here and 
there, and now was there danger that this 
child, given to her in the holiest of trusts, 
might quite escape her? Even now his 
heart seemed drifting far away. Who was 
this new teacher whom the people flocked to 
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hear as on the hillside she had seen the sheep 
come running at the voice of the shepherd? 
She must know more of him. She would 
know. 

“Then my little son does not wish to eat 
now ?” she asked. 

“No, mother.” 

She drew him to the doorway, where 
they could look out and up at the stars, and 
sat down beside him on the rough bench. 
Then she brushed back the hair from his 
hot, flushed little face, laid his head against 
her shoulder, and nestled his fingers into her 
hand. 

“Now tell me,” she said. 

“Oh, mother, it was the most beautiful 
of all. The very, very best. If you could 
only have been there, mother! All about 
the birds and the flowers. And people 
don’t need to worry so much, he said, about 
the things they have to eat, or things to 
wear. Their Father, up in heaven, he knows 
they need such things, and he’ll take care of 
them. ‘Suppose your little boy,’ he said to 
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them, ‘should come and ask you for a barley 
cake ; would you fool him and give him a flat 
stone? Of course not; and it’s just the same 
way with our Father up in heaven. He 
loves to give us good things better than we 
love to get them.’ ‘Just think of the spar- 
rows, he said: ‘how many, many of them 
there are, and they are worth hardly any- 
thing, nowhere near so much as a boy or a 
girl; and yet our Father feeds every little 
one of them, and not one ever gets hurt that 
he doesn’t notice.’ And then about the flow- 
ers, the common ones that we know so well, 
mother. I brought you some, just so it 
would seem more real to you.” 

He wriggled from her side, and ran across 
the room to where upon the floor lay the 
napkin that had held his lunch. A moment 
later he was back with six wild lilies, plucked 
boyishly short. 

“See, mother. He held one in his hand 
while he was talking about it, and he said: 
‘Why should anybody worry about the things 
they wear? This lily does not spin, it does 
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not work, it does not worry; it just grows 
every day, contented and happy, the way 
God wants it to, and see what a beautiful 
dress our Father has given it! Why, when 
Solomon the Great was king, and all the 
caravans came to Jerusalem bringing him 
presents, he hadn’t any garments that could 
make him look as beautiful as this.’ It was 
strange, mother, I’d never noticed before 
how beautiful they were—until he told 
sey, 

He turned to look into her face, and then 
sighed helplessly. 

“Oh, mother, if you could only have been 
there!” 

“T think mother will go to-morrow.” 

“Oh, mother, will you? Will you?’ 

He sprang from the bench to dance for a 
moment wildly about the room. 

“I’m so glad. There isn’t anything you 
could do would make me so happy. And 
you'll be glad you came. I just know you 
will.” 

For five minutes he babbled on, too happy 
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and excited to sit still. Then, with the sud- 
den recollection of something new, he came 
and nestled again beside her. 

“But oh! mother, I haven’t told you the 
best. It was wonderful, mother, the most 
wonderful thing in all the world, I think.” 

She stooped and kissed him on the fore- 
head; he was so much a child, this boy of 
hers who was almost nine now. 

“You know, at noon I didn’t seem to care 
about my lunch (we were walking then), and 
now I’m so very, very glad of that,—I never 
can be glad enough. And afterward he was 
talking to us, and I never thought then, not 
a thing about eating or anything except just 
what he said; and then when he stopped, 
why, it was getting late, and we were far 
away, and I remembered I hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat since morning, and I was very 
hungry. Only, I was real close to him; a 
boy can crowd up that way, you know, be- 
cause he’s little; the big folks don’t mind, 
they can see over his head. And he likes 
little folks; they told me so, and I'd know it 
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anyhow just from the way he looks; and so I 
could hear them talking together, the men 
who are always with him, and I heard them 
say that they hadn’t any lunch, and so I 
edged in closer, and then I saw the one I 
know. You remember ?—he lives across the 
lake, I think; the one that talks so pleasant. 
You bought some fish of him one time. So 
I went up and handed him my lunch. ‘This 
is for him, I said. I’m not hungry. Or— 
yes, I’m hungry,—but anyway I want him 
to have it.’ He thanked me, and they talked 
a minute together, and then he took it, and 
looked up toward the sky and thanked our 
Father in heaven who takes care of all of 
us, the flowers and the sparrows, and the 
little boys and girls, and the grown-up men 
and women, and gives us every day our food 
and all the things we need. And then—” 

He drew away that he might look into her 
face. Upon his own there had descended a 
strange awe and wonder. 

“And then, mother, the men that are al- 
ways with him, they began to pass the cakes 
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and the fish. And he had some, and they 
had some, and I ate three fish and six cakes 
all my own self, because I was really very 
hungry; and everybody ate all they wanted, 
and the men that are always with him picked 
up the pieces afterward, each of them had 
his little basket full, and I picked up pieces 
in my napkin,—see mother, more than I had 
at first. And isn’t it wonderful? I’ve been 
thinking about it and thinking about it, all 
the way home, and there never was any one 
like him, mother. You know what some peo- 
ple say he is; you thought I better not say it, 
but I think he is, mother, I think he is.” 
“Perhaps he is, little son,” she said. 
Truly her boy was wandering far, but to 
her too was coming, as by contagion, some- 
thing of his wondering adoration. She 
would go to-morrow and see for herself. 


* * * * * * * 


They sat in silence for a while. There 
was no light within; only the brilliant star- 
light shone in through the open door. 
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“Think, mother, if I hadn’t given it to 
him. Why, I was so very hungry there 
wasn’t enough even for me, and because I 
gave it to him there was enough for me and 
for all of us. He made it enough.” 

“T wonder, mother,’ his voice took on a 
dreamy tone. Her boy, after his glorious 
day, was growing sleepy. “I wonder if it 
would be so with everything you gave him. 
Of course, I’m only a little boy; I couldn’t 
understand just what he meant by all the 
things he said; but perhaps he meant that 
when he told us about our lives. ‘Your 
life,’ he said, ‘when you save it all for your- 
self and keep thinking, “It’s mine, mine, all 
mine, and I’ll do with it just what I please,” 
—you’re really losing it, for it isn’t worth 
anything to anybody else or to you. But 
when you forget about yourself, and give 
your life to me, you’re finding it then.’ I 
think that is some like my lunch, mother.” 
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The last enemy that shall be abolished is 
death.—1z Corinthians 15 : 26. 


THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 


HE was well into the Decapolis when 
the news reached him. 

Instantly he had turned back, and such 
had been his haste that he had not broken 
his journey even for the Sabbath. On his 
way, besides the ordinary travelers, he met 
scores of the pilgrims returning from the 
great Passover Feast, and from them, bit 
by bit, he verified his evil tidings. 

The Romans had done it, so some said; 
others, that it had been an outbreak of mob 
violence, instigated, as he could well believe, 
by the priests. That the man was dead there 
seemed to be no question, nor that he had 
died the ignominious death of a felon. Most 
told it simply as news, in which they had 
little personal interest; some rejoiced as in 
the passing of a dangerous character—he 
had, they said, been clearly proven guilty of 
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sacrilege; some of those nearer the city 
seemed to look back upon the fatal day with 
dread misgiving, remembering signs and 
portents which filled their superstitious 
hearts with terror. Up to the last he tried to 
believe that he should find himself mistaken. 
Ill-news was always exaggerated; his first 
report was almost certain to prove mislead- 
ing. Once came a vague rumor that at the 
last moment the governor had released him, 
as he was accustomed to do one prisoner in 
honor of the feast. That cheered him for 
a mile, and then was contradicted. The last 
man he questioned burst into tears. 

“T don’t know why, I don’t know how it 
happened,” he sobbed, “but I was blind 
once; I can see now. He healed me; and | 
hoped,” he added, as he caught the look of 
sympathy on Cleopas’ face, “I hoped it was 
he who should redeem Israel.” 

So on the night of the Sabbath he reached 
the city. His last delusive hope was gone. 
He had no heart for asking more ques- 


tions, but went straight to his own house 
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and rejoiced to find himself drugged into 
slumber by his utter bodily exhaustion. 

Next morning he set himself again to his 
task, and from the second hour until mid- 
day he wandered the streets. It was no 
longer facts; of them, alas! there was no 
lack. He was seeking for some human crea- 
ture who had looked on it all from some- 
thing approaching his own viewpoint, for 
one who had some explanation. But not 
one friend could he find; a score of men he 
sought in their accustomed places, but they 
were not there; and no one could tell him 
their whereabouts. It recalled one of the 
mystical sayings that had so puzzled all of 
them: “I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered.” He wondered if 
the quotation had been prophecy, intended 
to foretell a time like this. 

Finally, near the Damascus gate, it oc- 
curred to him that at Bethany there might 
be something to learn, and he was hurrying 
across the city in that direction when he 
caught sight of the one man whom he had 
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been most earnestly seeking. There was 
no mistaking the broad shoulders, the 
bronzed neck, the curling black hair of John 
Mark, and in a moment he was beside his 
friend. 

At the todch upon his arm John Mark 
nervously started, and turned upon him a 
face so gaunt and haggard that Cleopas 
drew back. Less than a week since he had 
seen him in perfect health, and now a 
stranger would have said he was new risen 
from a bed of sickness. 

“T heard it and came back,” began Cleo- 
pas. “Is it all true?” 

“Tt is all true.” He spoke with the accent 
of age and decrepitude, not of youth and 
strength. 

“And you are going—?” 

“To the little house at Emmaus. Mother 
insisted—I, too, am under suspicion; and 
we are all alike,” he spoke almost cynically, 
“we cling to our lives as if we still had 
something to live for.” 

Both lapsed into silence until they were 
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clear of the city throngs, then Mark said, 
earnestly : 

“You must go with me. Friends need 
each other in such a time.” 

“T have been seeking you all day,” said 
Cleopas, ‘“‘and I have no plans, excepting to 
learn what you can tell me.” 

“You know—?” 

“Only that they killed him. The rest I 
gathered in bits along the road. I cannot 
understand it.” 

“None of us can understand it. A week 
ago to-day, the whole city, crowded as it 
was for the feast, thronged out to welcome 
him. Now he lies yonder, a gaping wound 
in his side, through hands and feet the holes 
torn by the nails. Or—no. He does not 
lie there. They have taken him away; we 
know not where they have laid him.” 

“Tell me it all, in order, from the begin- 
ning.” 

And starting with his meeting of John 
and Peter and their anticipated request for 
a room in which to eat the Paschal supper, 
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Mark told him all, up to Joseph’s unlooked- 
for offer of his own tomb as a place where 
the body might temporarily be laid. 

“This, then, is the end,’ said Cleopas. 

“The end.” 

“But the body, you said—” 

“True. I had forgotten. This morning 
at daybreak some of the women went to the 
grave with spices. Just who they were I do 
not know, but Mary of Magdala was one of 
them. In an hour they had returned, and 
Mary, whose face at her going forth had 
been like the face of the dead, was glori- 
ously, radiantly happy. She told us she 
had seen the Master, had spoken with him, 
and he was risen.’’ 

“You did not try to undeceive her,” com- 
mented Cleopas. 

“No. But it would have been quite use- 
less. She said she knew it. ‘Wouldn’t you 
know him, if you should see him, and hear 
his voice?’ she asked us. And we, who had 
feared his death might bring upon her her 
old trouble, we were glad for her.” 
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“What did the other women say?” 

“They had not seen him, but they, too, 
were strangely exalted. The stone, they told 
us, was rolled from the tomb door, the body 
was gone, and a vision of angels had bid 
them seek for him, not among the dead, but 
among the living.” 

“Did any one else go to the tomb?” 

“Yes. When they heard what the women 
said, Peter and John ran there at full speed. 
Him they did not see, nor the angels, but 
the tomb they found—empty, and John, 
though he had not seen him, returned, say- 
ing that he believed, like Mary, that the 
Lord was risen.” 

“But Mary alone had seen him?” 

eViec2? 

The two men were alone upon the high- 
road, the city behind them, the fields walled 
in by roughly piled stones stretching away 
on either hand. For some moments they 
walked on in silence, then Mark burst out: 

“How did it come, that change from de- 
spair to radiant gladness? A mind once 
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shattered, as hers was, has it some power 
unknown to yours or mine?” 

Cleopas did not reply at once. Finally, 
with a sigh that seemed half sorrow, and 
half impatience, he said: 

“Great grief blinds us sometimes to com- 
mon sense. But you, of course, must think 
of all this as I do, as any one would who, 
standing aloof, unprejudiced, should try to 
see it clearly, and as it is. Out of a malady 
that made her life more terrible than death 
itself his voice had called her. From that 
day he was her life; and when his life went 
out, hers, too, must go, unless she found 
him again. That very passion of her agony 
kindled her woman’s imagination, and for 
her pictured him, with all the clearness of 
reality, standing at daybreak there in the 
garden. A week, a month, and she may 
realize her self-delusion, or, if she still in- 
sists that it was real, then there may rise a 
legend, and out of the experience of a 
friend we shall learn how miracles are 
made.” 
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“Yes,” answered Mark, dejectedly. “Yes, 
so it must be, of course; and yet,” he added, 
with a sudden up-flaring stubbornness, 
“you have not heard her. She is so sure; 
and it has re-made her, lifted her into a— 
oh, yes, of course, it must have been, as you 
say, imagination merely, only’—and the 
strong voice broke into something like a 
sob—‘‘only, I wish J could think I had seen 
him. There was light ahead then—when 
he was here—and now it is all dark off there 
and I am alone.” 

He had spoken, as they both knew, with- 
out thought of the actual scene before them, 
but his friend chose to misunderstand him. 

“No, no,” he said, “it is making ready for 
a fair sunset, and a fair sunset—he said 
that, too,—it is a promise.” 

Again they walked on in silence. At 
length, half to himself, Cleopas began: 

“It is the end, as we have said. The 
hopes and plans of which he was the center 
must be foregone. We must grow used to 
a world without him, without the hopes he 
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kindled; and shall we not be better, since it 
is the end, if we look back upon the past 
too, free from all glamour. His greatness 
dazzled us then, but now—” He hesi- 
tated. “I have been wondering—we knew 
his boundless compassion, his gift of heal- 
ing, his loving kindness, but with his gentle- 
ness, was there power ever to have com- 
passed—”’ 

“No, no,” Mark interrupted, almost im- 
patiently. “I told you there was no under- 
standing it. There lies the coil of it all. 
After the supper I followed them down to 
the Garden, as I have told you. I saw when 
the mob broke in. He only looked at them, 
and they went backward, as if the fire of God 
had singed their faces; and then, when his 
followers were fled, they came back, those 
same men, and bound him and led him away. 
I saw it; and I know—I cannot tell you 
how, you can believe it or not, but I know 
that they could not have bound him had he 
not let them. He had the power. I some- 
how think part of the agony was that he 
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had the power, but would not let himself 
use it.” 

Cleopas turned his head, as if to reply, 
then bit his lip and only asked courteously : 
“And there was no further resistance ?” 

“None. I looked for it moment by mo- 
ment. I followed so close that I myself 
barely escaped arrest. One struck him with 
a rope’s end; he went on meekly. Then 
‘through the trial and through—the rest—” 
he shuddered, “I watched, and not I only, 
for his miraculous deliverance; and the 
darkness came, and the earthquake, and in 
the streets some said they met the dead, but 
still he hung there. There was a cry once 
that he had called for Elias, but he had not; 
I heard him; it was quite different. At last 
there came from his lips—to me it sounded 
like a shout of victory ; and I looked for vic- 
tory, even then, for a rending of the skies, 
a pouring forth of the wrath and majesty of 
God, but that was the last. He was dead. 
And yet I, who watched it to the end—and 
beyond, I say again he had the power, he 
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could have subdued kingdoms, he could 
have redeemed Israel and reigned—for- 
ever and ever.” 

“Why, then—?” began Cleopas. 

“T do not know why. There lies the 
mystery.” 

Once more they walked on in silence, and 
once more Mark’s mind went back to its 
brooding. 

“Mary said,’ he mused, “and the other 
women—and John—and Peter—all of them 
—that it was empty. What—what had 
become— ?” 

“Surely,” expostulated Cleopas, “they 
who had hearts to kill him would hardly 
scruple—” 

“Yes, yes, and they have spread the re- 
port that we stole his body. What infamy 
that story covers—” 

His voice died out in an unintelligible 
murmur. 

More, doubtless, by way of consolation 
than because it reflected any hope of his 
own, Cleopas suggested: 
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“This ‘death’ you witnessed—it could 
not have been a faint, from which—?” 

Mark shook his head. 

“No. He was dead. I saw the spear— 
the blood—the water—and I have seen 
wounds in battle. He was dead. I know.” 

Again there fell between them the veil of 
silence. Each pondered his own thoughts, 
and the coming sunset drew on, more radi- 
ant even than it had bid fair to be, and 
neither of them looked on it. 

“And what shall be this future,” Mark 
burst out at length, “if we must re-frame 
it? What may we dare to hope for this, 
our people?” 

There was no joy in the tone of Cleopas’ 
reply, only a resolute willingness to face the 
facts. 

“The reign of one monarch over all people 
has come,” he said, “not as your fathers 
wished it, or as mine wished it, but it is here. 
Rome has brought much of order; men buy 
and sell and travel more freely than ever 


before since time began.” 
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“And shall that fulfil the ancient writ- 
ings?” demanded Mark. “ ‘Every man un- 
der his own vine and fig-tree— you who 
have seen Rome, do not the slaves many 
times outnumber the freemen? ‘No more of 
war— Rome that has drenched the world 
with blood! ‘All nations turning to 
Jehovah’—” 

“No, no, but listen,” Cleopas answered. 
“Rome has built up one empire. There is 
another she has not touched, and that my 
fathers built. The Romans subdued us, but 
through out art, our poetry, our philosophy, 
we conquered them, making their minds 
subject to us, as they had made our bodies 
subject to them. And I can dream of yet 
another empire which he—had he lived—” 

“Would that have fulfilled the Scrip- 
tures?” 

“You know them better than I,’”’ Cleopas 
answered, “but one of the Galileans told 
me of the very beginning of all his teach- 
ing. How in his home town he went 
one Sabbath into the synagogue and from 
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the roll of Esaias (you will recall the words) 
read of one chosen to preach good tidings 
to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, give 
release to the captive, the recovering of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord. All that he did, while he was 
with us, and, had there but been given him 
the years in which to go on, might he not in 
time have drawn all tongues and peoples, as 
he drew those peasants of Galilee—and us? 
Already, out of our maze of puerile, in- 
credible fables some, like myself, had, by 
their very reason, been brought to your 
faith. Crowning those other empires, might 
he not have builded a third, an empire of 
love and righteousness, whose king should 
be your great One God, made known to men 
anew as Our Father? Might not something 
like that have been—had he but lived?” he 
ended. 

“Had he but lived,’ Mark echoed. “Yes, 
he might have done that and more—a thou- 
sand times more; but,’ he added, “he is 
gone.” 
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“Yes,” returned Cleopas, “he is gone.” 

And before that ultimate fact they 
stopped: there was no more to say. Again 
there came to Cleopas’ mind, but with a 
profounder significance, that mystical say- 
ing: “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” Listening to him who 
had spoken as it seemed to them never man 
spake, his faith and that of his friend had 
been fused into one. Now his racial in- 
stincts set back toward the comfortless phil- 
asophies of his fathers, and Mark saw only 
the vanished glory of that great kingdom 
which, from Mount Zion, was to have issued 
its edicts to all the earth. 

They had come to a point where, at the 
top of a steep ascent, their road turned 
sharply, and there, with the rays of the 
glorious sunset making, as it were, a halo 
about his head, they met The Stranger. 
Sympathy is the pass-key to human hearts, 
and he, who read their sorrow in their faces, 
was, with his first words, at one with them. 
Yet they could not but remark upon the 
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strangeness of his being in ignorance of 
facts known to every one else. 

“What things?’ he inquired of them, 
simply. 

And they told him: their love, their grief, 
their shattered dream. 

“We hoped,” said Mark, unconsciously 
echoing the words of the man whom Cleo- 
pas had met on his way back to the city, 
“we hoped that it was he who should re- 
deem Israel.” 

They even told him, as they walked on to- 
gether, the incredible story that Mary had 
brought back from the empty tomb, and that 
John had been bold to believe. 

And all of it he seemed with perfect 
clearness to understand: their longing that 
this great prophet, mighty in word and deed, 
should prove himself the Anointed One; 
and their firm conviction that as such he had 
declared himself; only when Mark spoke of 
the ancient writings and their failure of ful- 
filment did he smile and ask his strange 
question, coupling those two words which 
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stood at the very poles of their thought— 
the Anointed One and suffering. 

Then he began to speak of those ancient 
visions and gleams of foreknowledge, and, 
as through his eyes they saw them, it seemed 
to Cleopas, and even more to Mark, that 
for the first time in all his life he rightly 
understood them. It was not eloquence, not 
subtilty of logic, but listening they forgot 
their grief, their weariness, the fields on 
either side, the splendor of sunset flaming 
above them, their very breathing. Long 
afterward Peter, in vague and _ halting 
phrases, was trying to tell what he had felt 
once on a far mountain top, when he and 
the sons of Zebedee had been alone with the 
Master, and Cleopas answered: “I under- 
stand. It was so I felt that day.” And 
then, ere they could believe it, the cool of 
the evening was come, they were at Em- 
maus, before the little house, and he had 
turned, as if he would go on. 

There was more than hospitality in the 


urgent invitation that he should be their 
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guest. Their More-than-Friend who had 
gone from them was gone still, and yet, as 
The Stranger had shown its meaning, the 
loss was not the same, the sting of death was 
less sharp, its victory incomplete; dimly, as 
through the trailing tatters of scattered 
storm clouds, began to emerge the outlines 
of a future in which one could hope again; 
and, as if to make that hope more certain, 
he came in to abide with them. 

A servant had laid the cloth. There were 
but the three of them. Ata sign from Mark 
The Stranger blessed the food—a poignant 
moment, for he began: “Our Father.” 
They raised their heads to see that he had 
taken the bread, he gave it to them, and 
suddenly—he was gone—and the two men 
were searching each other’s faces, the same 
wild question flaming in the eyes of each. 

“Did you see—did you see his hands?” 
gasped Cleopas. 

“Yes,” Mark burst forth, the joy as of a 
new day flooding his face. “Yes—there 
were nail prints! How could we not have 
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known him, Cleopas? Did not our hearts 
burn within us, as they used to, while he was 
talking with us along the way?” 


* * * * * * * 


And they.rose up that very hour and re- 
turned to Jerusalem . . . saying, “The 
Lord is risen indeed.” 
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QONEAND-TWEN TY cannot hope, and 

would not wish, to escape the crises 
that come to men, but it is seldom that 
one-and-twenty can bear them wisely or 
lightly without the directing counsel of 
maturer years, and Toah, in his dire per- 
plexity, saw at the moment no one to whom 
to turn. His father had died too early for 
him to learn even to miss him. To Shua, 
his mother, he had been wont to bring every- 
thing, and, by the time he had fully told her 
a problem, he commonly knew its solution; 
but now she, too, was gone, and the great 
space in his life once filled by her serene, 
steadying influence, was empty. Plenty of 
wealthy and influential friends there were, 
but pride forbade telling it all to them. One 
by one he went over the list, and finally he 
decided that after all he could not do better 
than go to Parmenas. He, to be sure, was 
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only five-and-twenty, but he was of the faith, 
for to the rumors of his heterodoxy Toah 
gave no credit, and his father’s being a 
Greek might make the family skeleton to 
him a little less hideous. 

“My uncle is here,” he explained, when on 
the canopied house-top he found his friend. 
“Melchi just told me. He has been recog-: 
nized in the temple, where he had brought 
foreigners within the forbidden limits. Mel- 
chi says the authorities have had him shad- 
owed for months, but they did not arrest 
him. He is said to have brought with him 
a large sum of money; that, of course, may 
be the reason.” 

“T heard he was here,” replied his friend. 

“And did not tell me?” 

‘Are you the happier for knowing?” 

“Tt was my right to know.” 

Parmenas did not reply, and Toah 
went on: 

“The question is: What should I do?” 

The young Greek did not speak at once. 
Finally he asked : 
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“How did it start—the trouble, I mean? 
He wasn’t always the black sheep.” 

“The black sheep!” Toah’s bitterness rang 
in every syllable. “He was the glory of 
the flock. He stood, like him for whom they 
named him, head and shoulders above us. 
They all knew it, cousins, brothers, sisters, 
grandfather, too; there was nothing too 
hard, too costly, if it would fit him for the 
high place he was sure to win.” 

“And then he failed to win it?” 

“Failed? No. He flung it away. 
Turned from palaces to wallow among the 
swine. First here; and then—when the very 
rabble would listen to him no longer—he 
went out, God knows where not, sowing 
corruption, blaspheming the faith, preach- 
ing his mongrel cult to the uncircumcised 
breeds of all the earth.” 

“They tried to dissuade him?” 

““A hundred times. Mother went to him 
once, she who had been his favorite among 
them all. She might as well have entreated 
the east wind.” 
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Parmenas sat frowning. 

“And yet,” he mused, “there may be some 
good in him.” 

“There may be. Jehovah has put some 
good in vultures and jackals; but, Par- 
menas, when grandfather lay dying, he came, 
unawed by death itself, to ask—not for for- 
giveness—but that we listen to his vagaries. 
Then it was grandfather cursed him, and 
since then he has been to all of us as a 
heathen man.” 

“Your mother never saw him after that?” 

“None of them ever saw him. Mother, I 
know, grieved for him. She always felt for 
him, I think, more tenderness than did the 
others.” 

“And now you wish to know—?” 

“What I should do.” 

“Why do anything?” answered Parmenas, 
quietly. “Before he quits the city some one 
is almost certain to kill him.” 

The spasm of pain that crossed Toah’s 
face was born not of pity. 

“It were a fit ending to such a life,” he 
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said. “But, Parmenas, I do not wish him 
evil. He is my mother’s brother; I am his 
sisters son. The tie of blood—is that 
nothing ?” 

The young Greek had intently studied 
his face. One would have said he had his 
counsel ready, but hesitated, fearing its wel- 
come. 

“You have never heard him?” he asked. 

Nevers. 

“You know him by sight?” 

PNG: 

“Not even that! And yet, through dead 
eyes you see him as a monster of infamy. 
Is it right?” 

“He is a monster of infamy,’ returned 
Toah, quietly. “Is there a greater sin than 
sacrilege?” 

“No,” answered Parmenas, “but shall 
you or I recognize sacrilege? What we call 
such, may it not sometimes be worship, not 
less sincere than ours, but only different?” 

“We have The Law,” returned Toah. 

His tone was of absolute finality, and 
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Parmenas did not reply. ‘At length Toah 
said: 

“You would do nothing, then?” 

His friend bent toward him and laid a 
hand upon his knee. He was smiling radi- 
antly. ‘ 

“Toah,” he said, “none of your house 
change easily, do they? Your grandfather, 
or your uncle, or—you?” 

Toah thought for a moment, reluctantly, 
but conscientiously. 

“No,” he admitted 

“And you are right, the tie of blood is not 
a little thing; it cannot be thrown off at will. 
If I were you, Toah, I would go to my uncle, 
speak to him face to face. If you could do 
no more than move him to quit the city, 
that were saving life.” 

It were also to save, perhaps, for a time at 
least, the credit of the family name, though 
that was a feature which Parmenas seemed 
to ignore. But Toah hesitated. 

“I will think over what you advise,” he 
said, after a long silence. “For now—” 
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He glanced at the sun. “The evening sacri- 
fice is near—will you go with me?” 


* * * * * * * 


They were half way up the broad flight 
of steps that led to the temple enclosure 
when the first rumblings reached them, and 
youth prompted them to hurry on, to learn 
its meaning. A throng was rushing with 
them, some giving one cause, some another, 
for the sudden commotion, but all eager to 
be in and of it. At the top of the flight they 
met the larger and more excited throng 
surging in their direction, and were borne 
back by it, a dozen men being overthrown 
and trampled in the press. “What is it?” 
they kept asking, and Toah heard one man 
shout that it was a recreant leader of the 
Sicarii, just recognized and seized in the 
temple. Another, at the top of his voice, 
was bellowing: “Kill him!’ But for the 
most part, the cries of those about them were 
inarticulate animal yelps and snarlings, for 
the lust of murder speaks a bestial language. 
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In such a surge and turmoil no one could 
choose his way. Irresistibly they were torn 
asunder; a man whom neither of them had 
ever seen before launched at Parmenas a 
savage blow; he ducked to escape it, fell, 
and in a moment the crowd was over and 
past him. He staggered to his feet, faint 
and giddy. The same veering of the human 
cataract carried Toah into the very center 
of the maelstrom, where, as he could see, 
some one was being done to death. Power- 
less alike to help or hinder, his only thought 
was to escape, but as the current swept him 
on it flung its helpless victim again and 
again before his eyes. 

The man had in him no surrender. Re- 
sistance was hopeless, but he was vehemently 
expostulating, protesting, insisting,—even in 
the midst of that whirling chaos an admira- 
tion for his indomitable spirit shot through 
Toah’s mind,—and all the while men struck 
him with their fists, spit at him, strove 
madly to trample him under foot, and in 
their frantic eagerness trampled each other. 
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Then, suddenly, whence no one knew, the 
legionaries were upon them, and the swift 
issue was what it is wont to be when order 
and discipline encounter unreasoning brute 
strength. 

Their quarry was snatched away, but the 
pack followed, and as the soldiers mounted 
the steps of the castle of Antonia, there was 
a swift rally, insanely fierce, insanely inef- 
fectual; and as the mob reeled back from 
their last futile charge, Toah realized that 
something unwonted had happened among 
the legionaries themselves. Those nearest 
the rioters had drawn into line across the 
stairway, their short swords unsheathed, and 
on the step above them, in view of every- 
one, the prisoner stood forth, a man below 
medium height, without striking physical 
presence, even had he not borne the marks 
of his rough handling, but with a smile of 
wondrous charm, and a voice that carried, 
without apparent effort, to the farthest limits 
of the crowd. His lifted hand was a cour- 
teous appeal. 
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“Men, brethren—’’ He began. 

They recognized the language as that 
not of the schools, nor of their conquerors, 
but their mother tongue. Upon them there 
fell, too, the compelling influence of one of 
those mysterious forces which go out from 
the souls of some men. The roaring of their 
thousand voices ceased—in part it may have 
been mere curiosity, desire to see what man- 
ner of man he was whom they had been so 
eager to slay—but their attention was se- 
cured, and before a half dozen words were 
said, he was speaking in the midst of a great 
silence. 

Toah caught the word “defense,” but the 
rest of the opening sentences he lost, in the 
bewilderment of recognizing the speaker; 
for this was the man who had disgraced his 
house, apostatized the faith, flaunted his 
shame in all the earth, and that he could be 
none other he knew because he was speak- 
ing in the voice of Toah’s mother; his ges- 
tures were hers, his smile, as he faced the 


mob, was her smile. 
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Wedged in as he was by the crowd, he 
could not have escaped,—he was not sure he 
would have chosen to,—and he listened, as 
in a sort of daze, while, with that perfect 
simplicity which is God’s gift to the earnest, 
there was told the story of a pious, bigoted 
youth, a start in beaten and barren paths, 
the shining forth of a great light, and 
through that light a life revivified, trans- 
formed. 

It did not change his feeling toward this 
“monster of infamy,’ as he had newly 
called him—or so, at least, he would have 
said. Yet, when at a hated word the mob 
burst into catcalls and execrations, he could 
not join them. Physical courage ever com- 
pels, and chiefly from youth, the tribute 
that is its due, and spite of himself, Toah’s 
sympathies had swung round a little to the 
man who alone there, behind the rampart 
of the legionaries, had turned on his pur- 
suers, and for a moment, frothing and de- 
lirious as they were, had held them in the 


firm grip of his eloquence. 
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Among the dispersing crowd he found 
Parmenas, and they walked home together. 

“No,” Toah admitted, “there was nothing 
recklessly flippant. I had expected—” 

“Nor is he a fanatic,’ Parmenas insisted. 

“Perhaps not,” Toah conceded, more 
doubtfully. ‘Not like a man beside himself, 
and yet—” 

“For him there is something to be said.” 

“Maybe.” 

“And some truth was taught by the Naza- 
rene; nobody questions that.” 

Toah doggedly shook his head. 

“My faith is the faith of my fathers,” 

“But you will see him?” 

“Why?” he asked. ‘“He’s safe now, isn’t 
he? He could not be safer. Why should I 
go proclaiming myself kindred with a 
breeder of riots?” 


* * * * * * * 


All the next day Toah saw no one. As 
Parmenas had suggested, there was no com- 


pulsion, and a score of times he had made 
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up his mind that he would let events take 
their course; he would not even inquire 
what course they took. But always, when 
he had fully decided, there would swim again 
before his eyes the picture of that brave, 
lonely man, upon the castle stairs, that man 
who spoke with his mother’s voice, beckoned 
with her hands, smiled as she smiled. 

At noon of the second day he could en- 
dure it no longer. Going out he found 
Melchi, and from him learned that there 
had been an examination before the coun- 
cil, and that the prisoner had escaped sen- 
tence by a trick, “started the old Pharisee- 
Sadducee feud.” 

“And,” he added, “he’s using his Roman 
citizenship for all it is worth. The Romans 
are for him every time. He’d have been 
killed there in the council fight if they hadn’t 
dragged him out. But,” he lowered his 
voice to a confidential whisper, “don’t worry, 
we'll get him yet.” 

“Yes,” said Toah, in a tone to encourage 
further revelations. 
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“They are going to have him brought 
down to the council again, but,” and once 
more that manner of profoundest mystery, 
“but he’ll never get there.” 

“You mean—” 

“Tt’s maybe just as well you should not 
know.” 

“T am not trusted ?” 

“No, no, not that. Some of them wanted 
you to be in it, but that I would not agree 
to. And you wouldn’t want to know, Toah— 
at least I wouldn’t. The time to tell you 
will be when it’s all over.” 

“Cannot I be my own judge?” 

“Surely, surely—only—can’t you trust 
me?” 

Out of his sore perplexity Toah spoke 
with an impatience poor Melchi did not 
deserve. 

“T can trust no one,” he burst out. “T 
must know.” 

“IT can trust you.’ Melchi answered, and 
a certain nobility lighted his dull, fanatical 
face. “There are forty of us, with daggers, 
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and we shall kill him as he comes down to 
the council to-morrow. His guard will, of 
course, defend him; some of us, too, will 
die, but until he dies we shall not eat nor 
drink.” 

“The council consents to this?” Toah’s 
voice was scarcely audible. 

“Some of them are of our number.” 

“They—” 

Then he forgot what he would ask. He 
was like one led blindfold to the brink of 
a precipice, and from whom the bandage 
had been suddenly snatched away. 

“Why not?’ Melchi demanded. “’Tis 
sacrilege, is it not?” 

“?Tis sacrilege,’ murmured Toah. 

“You, then, will join us?” he asked, be- 
wildered. And when Toah did not reply, 
he added: ‘‘What shall I tell the others?” 

“Tell them,” said Toah at length, “to do 
their duty as the God of our fathers shall 
make it plain to them. I shall do mine.” 

And to the mind of Melchi that message 


could mean but one thing. 
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“Tt’s queer, though,” he murmured, “no 
matter what my uncle had done, I’d rather 
it wasn’t I that helped to kill him.” 


* * * x * * * 


The sun was setting when Toah presented 
himself before the sentry at the gate of the 
castle, and he had still formed no resolution 
beyond following Parmenas’ suggestion. If 
it were possible, he would see his uncle; 
and, while a legionary went to announce 
his errand, the storm within raged on. 

He had not meant to play a part, to steal 
secrets with guile from one who trusted 
him. That had been almost instinctive, born 
chiefly of his utter distrust of his friend’s 
judgment. But now the portentous fact 
was his, and it seemed some hideous jest of 
fate that in his young hands should lie the 
life of this kinsman. The man deserved 
death, so a hundred times he told himself; 
death was The Law’s penalty for sacrilege, 
and yet that he should suffer his mother’s 


brother to go forth, all unsuspecting, to 
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meet the treacherous stroke of forty dag- 
gers, was intolerable. What better did it 
make him than a common murderer? And 
what manner of men were they of the coun- 
cil who could sanction such crime, how- 
ever much Roman tyranny might have 
abridged their power? Yet should he re- 
veal the plot, was this not utter treachery 
to life-long friends? Would not the end be 
to send forth his uncle once more to poison 
the minds of men in all the earth? And 
could he do this and remain guiltless? Was 
there not due from his house some sacrifice, 
perhaps a blood sacrifice? 

This was, in part, his struggle, but beyond 
it loomed something blacker, more terrible, 
from which, as yet, his mind recoiled in ter- 
ror: the rigid faith in which he had been 
reared, the ultimate truth of which, down to 
its last, most trivial detail he never had ques- 
tioned—was it all true? Here was a strong 
man, trained as he had been trained, who 
once had thought as he thought, and who 


now believed—what he had told them, there 
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on the castle stairs. Might he, too, be re- 
ligiously mistaken? Would the foundations 
of the old faith stand, or would they crumble 
and fail him? Such an alternative his mind 
refused to face. The next step he could 
dimly discern; farther he would not look. 

He had half hoped he might not be ad- 
mitted, and so, in part at least, his problem 
would be solved for him. But he was de- 
layed only a moment. Then a soldier con- 
ducted him across the courtyard, down a 
wide, brick-paved passage, and delivered 
him to a sentry who stood talking to the 
prisoner through the latticed door. 

The prisoner rose, as he entered, though 
with evident difficulty, for he still bore the 
marks of his rough usage at the hands of the 
mob. What Toah did not at first notice 
was that his sight seemed much impaired. 
The light, to be sure, was dim, but not un- 
til they were quite face to face did he appear 
to see him distinctly, and he extended his 
hand with a sort of groping motion. 

“T speak to Saul of Tarsus?” asked Toah. 
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“Such is my name. And you?” 

“T am Toah, of Jerusalem,” 

“Shua’s Toah?” 

And suddenly the man’s arms were about 
him, in such an embrace as his mother might 
have given, and he was saying: 

“My boy, ’twas very good of you to come 
and see me, here in my bonds. Sit down, 
we must have much to tell each other.’ 

Then came the miracle. 

Toah had had no plan to wait the reveal- 
ing of his kinsman’s heart; the prisoner 
spoke lightly, without ulterior purpose; yet 
in that brief interview the preconceptions 
and prejudices of Toah’s lifetime were 
shivered to pieces, ground into powder, and 
blown to the four corners of the earth by 
the breath of simple talk, scarce different 
from what might pass between any uncle 
and nephew who met for the first time; or 
such, at least, it seemed to Toah, who had 
not yet learned that the supreme transform- 
ing influence of all the world is the touch of 


personality. 
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The older man asked news of relatives 
and mutual friends, his every tone revealing 
his keen interest; he told old family stories, 
some of them new and some familiar to 
Toah, but all redolent of such cordial af- 
fection as only a loving heart could cherish. 
Quite incidental were the references to his 
own nomadic life, in Cyprus, in Macedonia, 
in Asian Phrygia, but every word portrayed 
clearer and clearer the lineaments of such a 
character as met the highest reaches of 
Toah’s imagination, a man who leaped with 
joy to the grapple with difficulties, who 
kindled to every high and holy adventure, 
one to whom dangers, hardships, wounds, 
imprisonments were incidentals, quite triv- 
ial, almost negligible, who made of life 
itself a little thing, save as it helped him 
serve one supreme purpose. 

An hour had passed when, as to one wak- 
ing from sleep, it came to Toah that while 
they gossiped murder whetted its dagger. 

“I had forgotten,” he burst out. “TI ought 
to have told you the first thing. I found out 
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from Melchi. To-morrow they plan to kill 
you—” 

And breathlessly he, who had not decided 
whether or not he would reveal anything, . 
plunged into the heart of the plot. 

His uncle heard him half through, and 
then, with the serene smile of one who had 
known many perils, he interrupted him. 

“Would not this story be better told to 
Lycias?” he asked. “He, you know, de- 
cides for the present my goings and 
comings.” 

The sentry came at his summons, and 
Toah could not but note his deference of 
manner. Perhaps it was because his uncle 
was a Roman; but were there, he wondered, 
men to whom homage came naturally, and 
as of right? 

“Bring this young man to the chief cap- 
tain,” the prisoner directed. “He has for 
him matters of some importance. Thank 
you, my boy; ‘twas kind of you to come, 
and we shall see each other again soon.” 

Then Toah, as in a dream, was following 
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the sentry back down the wide, brick-paved 
corridor. 


**K * * * * * * 


In the Court of the Gentiles a week later 
Melchi met Parmenas. 

“You are, I think, a friend of Toah’s,” 
he said. 

Tams 

“And knew he was a nephew of the man 
who caused the temple riot and has been 
sent to the governor?” 

“Ts the man then free of the city?’ asked 
Parmenas. “I heard it had been boasted 
he never would quit it alive.” 

“°’Twasindeed said,” Melchiadmitted, “that 
forty had sworn they would not eat or drink 
till they had killed him; but look among 
those you most would suspect, you'll find 
few starving. However,” he added hastily, 
“T sought you to tell of other matters. Had 
you heard that Toah is fled to Caesarea to 
be near his uncle? And that they say he has 


pledged all his wealth to free him?” 
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Melchi could not interpret the swift 
change of expression upon the young 
Greek’s face. 

“Indeed!” was his reply, but in the secret 
of his own heart he had lifted the voiceless 
prayer: 

“T thank Thee, Father, that on a new 
soul has broken the light of the new faith.” 
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Wherefore, O King Agrippa, | was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision... . 

And as he thus made his defence, Festus said with a loud 
voice, Paul, thou art mad; thy much learning is turning 
thee mad. But Paul saith, 1 am not mad, most excellent 
Festus; but speak forth words of truth and soberness. For 
the king knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak 
freely... . King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest. And Agrippa said unto Paul, 
With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make mea 
Christian. And Paul said, I would to God, that whether 
with little or with much, not thou only, but also all that 
hear me this day, might become such as I am, except these 
bonds.—Acts 26 : 19-29. 


FRIENDS IN WAITING 


HEY met purely by accident at the main 
entrance to the group of buildings 
which, taken together, formed the residence 
of the procurator, and at their warmth of 
greeting a casual observer would have been 
apt to smile, for they were ill-matched al- 
most to grotesqueness. The one, dressed 
in the uniform of a common legionary, was 
broad, rugged, sinewy, roughly good- 
natured, to judge by appearances, and se- 
renely sure of himself. The other, attired 
faultlessly, though not elegantly, in the ordi- 
nary garb of a Roman provincial, was of 
about medium height, but slight of figure, 
with the deep brows of a scholar and the 
deft, sensitive hands of one who had never 
had to do with rough tools, whether of war 
or peace. 
“Out for a walk, doctor?” the soldier 
asked. 
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“Just for an hour. My patient is always 
prescribing more exercise for me, and, as he 
does not need me this afternoon, I am giving 
him a lesson in obedience by taking his medi- 
cine. And you?’ 

“Since the parade our century is off duty 
—worse luck!—so I’m killing time.” 

“Then we may walk together? I shall 
try to bear myself worthy of military 
escort.” 

A rumble of genial laughter acknowl- 
edged the sally, and, falling into step, the 
physician, perforce, matching his stride to 
that of the legionary, they descended the 
hill. 

The streets on either hand were gay with 
garlands and banners, and thronged with 
people, nearly all going toward, not away 
from, the official residence, so that a fifteen 
minutes’ brisk walk took them beyond the 
crowds. 

“Did I understand you to say that you re- 
sented your half day’s furlough?” asked the 


physician, when they had passed the city 
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walls and had the fields and olive orchards 
on either side. 

“T wanted a place on guard in the court 
room,” growled the soldier, “a place where 
I could see and hear. I spent half yesterday 
polishing up this old helmet and breastplate, 
in hope I’d be detailed there; I thought I 
had the promise of it, too. But no such 
luck for old Rufus! It was decoration they 
wanted, and personal beauty never was my 
strong point.” 

“But you were in the pageant this morn- 
ing, and you saw him?” 

“Oh, yes, I saw him.” 

“And the great lady, his sister, too, I 
dare say.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Rufus. “Oh, I see; 
you meant the king. Yes, I’ve seen them 
both, but it wasn’t them I meant. I meant 
him.” 

“Ah, yes,” and a smile lit the physician’s 
face. ‘Well, to be sure, he is more worth 
the seeing.” 

“Tsn’t he? And worth hearing, too. I’ve 
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thought of it lots of times; oftenest, I sup- 
pose, when I’ve been alone on guard and 
looking away out over the sea, or on the 
other side, looking toward the river and the 
desert—you can see a long way in the 
moonlight “from those upper walls—and 
I’ve thought about how strange it is. Just 
think, here is the king come, and with him 
this great lady, his sister, that is the sort of 
woman you and I wouldn’t care to talk 
much about, and all the city is trimmed out 
in flags and flowers, and there'll be free 
dinners and speeches, and free wine and 
sore heads in the morning. Suppose Augus- 
tus came—there’d be an explosion of gold 
and purple, and a new war to get live food 
for the beasts, and a new circus built; but 
it isn’t the king, it isn’t Czesar; it’s Jum, 
that’s greater than the king, greater than 
Cesar, greater a thousand times—he is, isn’t 
he?” 

“He is,” answered the physician, gravely. 

“He is,’ repeated the soldier, “and there 
hasn’t been a banner, nor garland, nor cele- 
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bration. You and I know it, just you and I, 
and Toah, and a few more; the rest don’t. 
But he zs. He’s all that we know he is, for 
all he’s locked up, and men not fit to carry 
his cloak—they carry his life in their 
hands.” 

“T think of that, too, sometimes,” mused 
the physician, “and when I get to wishing 
that the rest could know as we do, and some- 
times to feeling impatient with them be- 
cause they don’t, then I remember that it 
is not the first time the world has been mis- 
taken in picking its great ones. And for us 
to know him, to be near him and help him, 
however little—it is no small honor.” 

“That’s it. That’s what I mean. My 
great-grandfather was a centurion in the 
twelfth, and marched with Caius Julius. 
That’s something to tell about, but I 
wouldn’t change places with him. I’m 
fighting a different way, but my imperator 
is a bigger man. That’s what is making me 
blue to-day, and sent me out thinking that 


maybe I’d walk it off.” 
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“How do you mean?” 

“Why, it can’t last, this fighting always 
under his eyes, so to say. This afternoon is 
likely to settle it, isn’t it?” 

“You mean secure his release?” 

“That’s it. The king, as soon as he hears 
it all, the way he can fell it, he’ll understand 
it’s just politics that’s kept him in prison this 
long while. You know how he’s felt, little 
as he’s said. It’s the way I’ve felt when, 
month after month, we’ve been in barracks 
and nothing but mount guard and sleep, 
march out and march back, go through the 
manual and polish accoutrements, from one 
moon to the next. It’s marching orders he’s 
homesick for, and I expect this afternoon 
will bring them.” 

“The king will care less for politics than 
have the governors?” 

“Well, he knows the game better, and 
some ways he’s juster. Besides, a good 
speech always takes him, and our friend— 
you know what he can do when it comes to 
speech making.” 
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“Tf he tries to persuade them to free him.” 

“You mean he maybe won't try?” 

“He might have gone free months ago. 
You know it was only a matter of money, 
and Toah had that ready at the exchanger’s.”’ 

“No, he wouldn’t buy his way out. I 
know that.” 

“Nor talk his way out. In that he might 
not have succeeded, but he never tried. 
Those speeches before the old governor— 
they were most impolitic. Any other pris- 
oner would have been sent to the heads- 
man.” 

The soldier chuckled grimly. 

“You're right there,’ he exclaimed. 
“Self-control and doing right, though the 
heavens fall—no, that wasn’t just the sort 
of thing the old governor relished. You 
think, then,” he demanded, “that he won’t 
even ask for acquittal?” 

“He wants acquittal—with honor—but 
while he is a prisoner he knows the words 
he speaks are not imprisoned, and that we 
also know. Men remember them, as you 
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and I have remembered them, and, having 
heard him, they can never be quite the same 
again. Before the king he will remember, 
first, as he always does, that he is recruiting 
for the King of kings.” 

“Maybe ‘you’re right.” The soldier’s 
countenance perceptibly cleared. “‘Of course, 
that always does come first with him; and 
if he doesn’t show up the rotten politics of 
it, and the appeal stands, why, it may come 
out all right for me. They say our century 
goes with the troop ship next summer.” 

For some minutes they walked on, each 
busy with his own thoughts. Then the 
soldier abruptly asked: 

“How did you come to know him?” 

“In very ordinary fashion. He had re- 
turned to Antioch from one of his trips, 
wasted with fever, and, because I had had 
some success in treating it, friends brought 
me to see him. I little guessed, on that first 
visit, how gladly I would one day give up 
my practise to go with him, wherever he 
might choose.” 
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“You didn’t know then how great he 
was, not just at the first?” 

“No, not at the first.” 

“T did. That is, I knew he was no ordi- 
nary man. But with me it was different. 
And, by the way,” he added, “when you 
write your book about him, you ought to 
put this in; it’s a good story. 

“I was in garrison then, away up in a 
little city in Lycaonia, and one afternoon 
was off duty, just as I am now, and out 
looking for something exciting, when down 
the street I saw coming two men, one big 
and fine looking, and the other our friend 
here, quick and ail alive, like he always is, 
and with those keen eyes of his, that some- 
times don’t see anything, and other times 
see so much. That afternoon they were 
seeing, and they dropped onto a cripple that 
had sat on the street corner ever since I 
came there, and people told me that he had 
sat there all his life. Our friend goes up 
to him, takes his hand, speaks just a word, 


and the next minute that man is walking and 
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jumping, livelier than I could, and the whole 
street howling, “The gods have come down 
to us.’ ‘Bring them to the temple.’ ‘Offer a 
sacrifice,’ and all such talk. They even had 
it decided, off-hand, just which gods they 
were, all on‘account of some old fable their 
city was mixed up in. I knew well enough 
they were men; at least I thought they were, 
but I didn’t understand healing that cripple; 
it seemed to me something ought to be done 
to celebrate that. So I went to helping the 
noise as hard as I could. 

“Well, at first the men didn’t seem to 
just understand it, and then, when they saw 
the priest with his knife, and the ox with 
the garlands on, they rushed down, and our 
friend began talking three or four languages 
at once, each one as if he’d been born to it, 
the way he can, and they made us stop. 
They talked to us some, too, about why they 
had come there, and why they didn’t want 
the sacrifice, but that I didn’t get much out 
of—just enough to make me want to hear 


more. 
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“And then, next day, there was a riot call 
our century had to answer, and we found 
out they had been stoning those same men, 
and one of them had been dragged out of 
the city dead. Next day I heard, though, 
that he wasn’t dead, but had gone on to 
another city. 

“That notion of sacrificing the ox to them 
had looked to me foolish; maybe it did to 
some of the rest of them, when they came 
to think about it afterward, but they surely 
had cured the cripple. I saw that myself, 
and this stoning them, it seemed to me, was 
all wrong, especially when we came to find 
out how it was done on somebody else’s say- 
so. I never thought much of that city after 
that, and I always hoped I’d get a chance 
to take it out on them; but mostly I wanted 
to see that man again, and hear him talk 
some more. It’s a great thing, I tell you, 
to drive a crowd the way he did that day— 
drive them the way they don’t want to go, 
and use nothing but words. I’ve had all I 


wanted sometimes using a pilum. I heard 
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he came back to the city afterwards, but 
we were gone then, and so I never did see 
him again, nor heard anything more about 
him until that night march, when he was 
turned over to us to be brought up here, 
two days after the Jerusalem riot.” 

“And you knew him?” 

“The minute I set eyes on him. He isn’t 
the sort of man you forget easy. And I 
worked it so I’d be set to guard him when 
he first came here. I wanted to hear him 
talk some more. That seems a long while 
ago now; I suppose it’s because I’ve grown 
so different since I’ve come to know him. 
Dice, and the oaths, the brawls and fight- 
ings, and all the rest, who would ever have 
thought that one day they'd turn my 
stomach? And that at night, tramping my 
beat, instead of humming rough songs, I'd 
be listening for a trumpet, not like any I 
ever heard before, but one that will tell me 
war’s over, that he’s come again, and 
bringing the wife and babies I didn’t ap- 
preciate when I had them?” 
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The physician linked his slender hand in 
the soldier’s bronzed, adamantine arm, and 
they walked on in silence. The stroll had 
brought them at length back to the city wall, 
and as they approached another of the gates 
than that by which they had emerged, Rufus 
asked : 

“You suppose the hearing is over?” 

“Quite probably. Shall we go inside?” 

With practised eye the soldier glanced 
at the sun. 

“We'd better,” he said, “the gates will 
soon be closing.” 

Within the city the holiday crowd seemed 
larger than before, and as they drew nearer 
the official residence it grew in density until 
there were times when the surge of the 
legionary’s shoulders was needed to clear 
a path for them. Everywhere was lavish 
splendor of decoration; there were signs of 
an illumination to crown the evening, and 
already the free wine had begun to show 
its effects upon some of the crowd. At the 


entrance gate of the residential pile they 
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shook hands and parted, the soldier going 
directly to his barracks, while the physician, 
by a more circuitous route, sought out an 
obscure group of buildings, the grim ex- 
terior of which proclaimed it to be the abode 
of the garrison’s prisoners. 

A password whispered in the ear of the 
sentry admitted him; he traversed two cor- 
ridors, ascended a flight of stairs, and an- 
other password admitted him to a room, too 
spacious and well furnished to seem a cell, 
and which was yet clearly the abode of a 
prisoner, a man who even then lay upon a 
couch at the far side of the room, but 
propped upon his elbow, and looking out 
through the wide, embrasured window, 
whence one could view the illumined sea. 

“The hearing was soon ended,” he said, 
as he entered. 

The man turned with a smile that lit his 
plain, pale features as the red sunlight lit 
the dusk of the room. 

“Yes,” she replied. « “You hada. eoad 
walk?” 
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“You are greatly tired,’ exclaimed the 
physician, as he caught his first full view 
of the haggard face. “I should have been 
here when you returned. Lie down and let 
me get wet cloths.” 

“No, no. ’Twill soon be over. The 
speech was a failure, that’s all. It has dis- 
couraged me a little.” 

“A failure?’ The physician smiled in- 
credulously. 

“Yes. I forgot myself, spoke over- 
earnestly, and then the governor interrupted 
to tell me I was most learned but crazy. I 
tried to recover my poise, and appealed to 
the king. I asked him if he believed the 
prophets. He does; I know he does. But 
he answered with jesting, and then they all 
left. There was no chance to finish the 
speech.” 

“What did you tell them during the time 
you had?” 

The prisoner lay back upon the couch 
with a sigh that, spite of himself, betrayed 
his weariness. Then, in ready, incisive sen- 
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tences, he began outlining what he had 
said, while the physician listened with an 
intentness that, as he went on, grew tinged 
‘ with wonder. 

“You call that speech a failure!’ he ex- 
claimed, when the conclusion was reached. 
“You never made a better, not when you 
spoke in answer to Tertullus, not in the 
Agora at Athens.” 

The prisoner smiled. 

“I remember you liked those speeches,” 
he said, ‘and this may have had something 
of force; two years of idleness should give 
one time somewhat to marshal his thoughts. 
But words fail when they accomplish not 
the work whereunto we send them. I hoped, 
Lucanus—it was an idle and foolish hope, 
no doubt—and yet I trusted I might have 
moved them. Think what their power and 
influence might be! I should have remem- 
bered that not many mighty, not many noble 
are called.” 

With gentle insistence the physician pro- 


vided some of the ministries of his profes- 
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sion, and then he sat for a moment beside 
his patient, his hand upon his pulse. 

“One never can tell a failure until the 
end,” he urged. “This speech of yours will 
go into the memoirs”; at mention of the 
word they both smiled. “Theophilus will 
very likely have copies made. Some day it 
may yet bear fruit.” 

“Strange fates will sometimes overtake 
words once written,” the prisoner acknowl- 
edged, “but there is little danger that these 
should pass beyond the circle of our own 
friends. Write them though, if you will.” 

The physician passed to the wide em- 
brasured window, and sat down to busy 
himself in the waning light with reed and 
papyrus, pausing now and then to ask some 
question. 

“Now, will you hear and make correc- 
tion?” he asked, when his task was finished. 

His friend nodded assent, and he read it 
through. 

“It is a great speech,” he said, as he 
ended. 
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The prisoner smiled the indulgent smile 
of one who lets praise go unchallenged for 
the joy it gives the praiser. 

“Your abstract is better than what I said,”’ 
he returned. “With such a setting out, 
Theophilus will think me an orator.” 

“You are an orator,” the other insisted, 
“and these words, living now only in men’s 
memories, and in these black marks on this 
papyrus, who knows but in a far land, some 
distant day, they may move souls more in- 
fluential than Festus, than the lady Ber- 
nice, or than the king himself?” 

The prisoner bit his lip, but seeing the 
other’s earnestness, forbore to smile. 

“You would persuade me to miracles,” he 
said, “and yet, of course, so strange a thing 
might happen. I speak my words, you write 
them, but God giveth them increase. You 
have refeathered it; yes, he may find an- 
other goal even for my spent arrow.” 
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